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MR. GLADSTONE'’S PLAN. 


Disestablishment is a political error, and Disendow- 

ment, especially when the property is applied to secular 
purposes, mere and sheer confiscation, Mr. Gladstone is one 
of the most erroneous and predatory statesmen in history. 
Mr. Disraeli’s emphatic denunciation of the plan proposed 
by the Premier on Monday is so far accurate that the 
Church is about to be thoroughly severed from the State 
and entirely dispossessed of its property—with the excep- 
tion of the church fabrics. Nothing but life-interests will 
be respected, except that in the case of educational endow- 
ments—the College of Maynooth and the Theological Col- 
lege under the Presbyterian Regium Donum at Belfast— 
the withdrawal of the allowance is to take the shape of 
a present amounting to fourteen years’ purchase. Great 
consideration is shown by anticipation to the Church body 
which is to succeed as a voluntary institution the present 
Establishment in Ireland, but that consideration is shown 
without any interference with or weakening of the working 
of the plan. Government assume that a new corporation will 
be formed, and are prepared, at the request of incumbents, to 
hand over to the new corporation capital sums representing 
the annuities which these incumbents will receive under the 
Act. Thus every facility is given for the creation and 
endowment of a voluntary Church ; but the State never- 
theless treats the matter entirely as one of personal property 


and compensation. Only the incumbent is dealt with. His | 


right to his stipend, which is his freehold, is recognised, 
subject to deduction for the pay he has been in the habit 
of giving to curates. If he regards his annuity as a private 
appanage, he may continue to receive it as long as he lives 
direct from Government. But, on the other hand, it is with 
great fairness required that he should continue to do duty 
for it, and as the duty done has hitherto been often very 
anomalous, and such as would never have been done but 
for the existence of an Establishment wholly disproportioned 
to the circumstances, the incumbent will have every tempta- 
tion to come to an amicable understanding with his brethren 
—to let them, as a regularly-constituted body, receive the 
capital of his annuity and to pay it, or such part as he 
may voluntarily accept, to him as a stipend—and to submit 
himself to the general arrangements of the body as to the 
spiritual work which he will perform. . 

An arrangement more generous and thoughtfully adapted 
to start the new voluntary denomination in comfort, and yet 
to respect punctiliously those private rights which alone the 
State is bound to consider, could not be conceived ; and, as 
of the whole amount of the Church revenues one half is to 
be handed over to life-incumbents, it is obvious that the 
power of commutation for the benefit of the Church body 
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may, if properly used, constitute a very comfortable pro- 
vision for the Church which is about to be as a Church 
utterly dispossessed. Only statesmanship of a very high, 
and subtle, and beneficent order could have reconciled so 
thoroughly the requirements of justice and the promptings 
of generosity. Mr. Gladstone, whose fearless candour scorns 
to take advantage even of prudence in selecting his phrases, 
said that the gift of the fabrics was of the nature of re- 
endowment. The expression was an awkward one, and 
suggested an objection to that part of the scheme. 
But it is a just expression; and it might be almost 
as appropriately applied to the facilities of commuting life- 
interests into capital sums for the benefit of the disesta- 
blished Church. Eight millions six hundred thousand 
pounds is surely enough to endow such an institution as the 
Church of Ireland. Let the Church body suppress a cer- 
tain number of bishoprics, let all the bishops submit toa 
voluntary reduction of income, let the larger benefices be 
voluntarily cut down for the benefit of the smaller and mis- 
sionary incumbencies; in a word, let the clergy of the 
Church behave like Christians and men of sense, and their 
communion will miss nothing but the pageantry and ascend- 
ancy which they have long unjustly and to the detriment of 
their spiritual usefulness enjoyed. Privation they will not 
suffer ; destitution, even of the kind called spiritual, they 
will not know. And yet it is of this indulgent and pious 
scheme that Sir Stafford Northcote wishes to “ expose the 
iniquity, and leave the issue with God.” It is this plan, 
realizing, to an extent which all the brains of the late 
Cabinet could not even have imagined, much less devised, 
the possibility of abstracting from a great act of justice 
every vestige of cruelty or harshness, that Sir Stafford 
Northcote regards with a “feeling of alarm and horror,” 
because it “combines a gigantic system of robbery with a 
still worse system of bribery.” To how strange a pitch of 
self-delusion must a well-meaning pedant have reached 
before he can utter nonsense of this sort with sincere 
effusion ! 

There may, however, be something in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s criticism which, from an opposite point of view, may 
deserve consideration. What does he mean by bribery ? 
Perhaps he refers to the arrangement for buying up rent- 
charges, of which we shall have something to say presently ; 
but the expression is equally applicable to the actual re- 
endowment in the donation of the church fabrics, and the 
contingent re-endowment in the commutation of individual 
life-interests into capital sums for the benefit of the Church 
body. Now, Sir Stafford Northcote thinks disendowment is 
robbery,; but disendowment must come. From his ow: 
point of view, therefore, he will be very foolish to quarrel 
with the robber who offers to return half his booty, A thief 
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who takes two five-pound notes from you, and offers one back 
in case you may run short of money, is certaimly not the 
worst of cutthroats. But, from our point of view, and that 
of the country, disendowment is not robbery at all, and we 
are, therefore, warranted in regarding with suspicion the 
“bribery” which if Sir Stafford Northcote were wise he 
would gladly accept. And to one portion of it at least there 
is good reason to object. The satisfaction of life-interests 
is inevitable, and the utilization of the life-interests as a 
nucleus for a provision for the future Church is a bonus to 
the concession of which the friends of disendowment can have 
no objection except so far as it may adversely affect the 
arrangements for realizing the Church property. But there 
is no such defence to be offered for the continuance of the 
church fabrics in the hands of the Protestant Episcopalians. 
Mr. Gladstone says they are not marketable ; but they need 
not have been sold. A most beneficial effect would have 
been produced if it had been proposed that the churchesshould 
be handed over to whichever denomination predominated in 
the population of each parish. We should hope this is still 
practicable, especially as to a voluntary denomination many 
of the fabrics will prove a most burdensome possession. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, states his belief that there is no want of 
church accommodation amongst the Catholics; but we have 
heard very different accounts. In many parishes where a 
spacious church accommodates some dozen of Protestants, 
the Catholics are limited to a poor little building ; and it is 
a common occurrence to see them kneeling all over the 
chapel-yard during service, simply because the chapel will 
not contain them, The gift of certain of the churches to 


the Catholics would be genuinely acceptable, while the- 


retention of the churches by the Protestants may probably 
perpetuate the jealousy which the great measure of Mr. 
Gladstone is intended to remove. 

The practical working of the whole scheme is based on a 
principle which ought to be seriously challenged and severely 
canvassed, It is the principle of capitalization, In order 
to carry out the “ bribery” of the Trish Church, which has 
so excited Sir Stafford Northcote’s ire, another bribery has 
had to be resorted to—the bribery of the landlords, It was 
necessary to realize within ten years the property of the 
Irish Church, and of that property—amounting in all to 
£16,000,000—£9,000,000 consists of tithes, or rather of 
tithe rent-charges. If realization is necessary, as it must 
be if there is to be a general commutation of annuities, this 
£9,000,000 of tithe rent-charges must be turned into cash. 
For this purpose the scheme of the Government proposes 
that the proprietors of the land should buy up or redeem 
the tithe rent-charges on their estates, They may do this 
either by a direct payment at 22} years’ purchase at the net 
value, or by simply paying their rent-charge for 45 years, 
when it will cease, the Government having in the mean time 
treated the annual amount as 34 per cent. interest on a 
loan which will be raised to place in the hands of the 
Church Commissioners the capitalized value of the rent- 
charges, and | per cent. as a sinking fund to repay that 
loan. The process is not easy of popular comprehension, 
but it is perfectly simple. It extinguishes tithes in 45 
years, and leaves all landed estates a tenth part richer 
(speaking roughly) for all time thenceforward. This appears 
to us a very heavy price to pay for the advantage of real- 
izing the Church property, and indeed we go so far as to 
say that the realization of that property is no advantage 
whatever, but a serious and perpetual loss. Private property 
may perhaps be fairly treated as worth so many years’ pur- 
chase ; but the great interests of a nation are perpetual, 
and it cannot be pretended that an arrangement for extin- 
guishing tithe rent-charges in 45 years does not very sum- 
marily annihilate a permanent source of national wealth. 
Tithes are not the grievance that has to be redressed, but the 
pernicious application of tithes. Make the application good, 
and the tithes ought to be retained. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
for relieving the county cess and paying towards the expenses 
of lunatic, blind, and deaf and dumb asylums is in every 
way excellent, and for such purposes the tithes ought to be 
for ever preserved. It cannot be right to sell them at 224 
years’ purchase. There will be many opportunities of dis- 
cussing this objection. At present our impression is that 
it will need very strong arguments to prove that the advan- 
tages in the settlement of the question which hinge upon 
the prompt realization of the Church property are sufli- 
ciently great to justify the sacrifice of permanent*income 
which is made to secure them. To the landlords and the 
Church the bargain will be a very good one, but it will 








minimize the relief that might have been given by the new 
appropriation of this great mational annual fund to the small 
occupiers and common people of Ireland. 








OUR MILITARY REDUCTIONS. 


N an address to his new constituents in the Radnor 
boroughs, Lord Hartington (than whom no more com- 

petent authority could be found) enlarged upon the subject 
of our military expenditure, and upon those reductions which 
the tax-paying community have learnt to look for at the 
hands of the present Government. Public expectation has 
since been gratified by the appearance of the estimates for 
the coming year, and the promises.of the Ministry have been 
redeemed by a proposed expenditure falling short of eleven 
millions. But we must remind our readers that, to use 
Lord Hartimgton’s expressions, more important than the 
reductions themselves will be the principles upon which 
they proceed. The main principle of the Government is 
announced to be “no lenger to scatter unnecessarily our 
forces, either of soldiers or ships, all over the world ; but to 
concentrate them more and more either at home or at points 
where they could be used with effect, should the necessity 
occur, and thus afford means for a considerable reduction in 
the numbers, as well as in the expense at which those 
numbers are maintained.” It is not too much to say that, 
in these few sentences, is indicated not only a policy by 
which may be carried out a thorough reform in the scale of 
our expenditure, but that, from the adoption of these views, 
we may date the introduction of a new system to be pursued 
towards our colonies, and a‘reversal-of those military maxims 
under which we have so long laboured. Jet us see how, wp 
to the present time, the introduction of it has been defeated. 
We have learnt from our own experience, and from that of 
the great nations of the Continent, that there can be no 
sensible reduction in our military expenditure, without a 
proportionate diminution in the number of men. ‘Tosuch 
diminution the military authorities have hitherto offered the 
most uncompromising and unvarying resistance ; and it is 
impossible not to perceive that the real reluctance which 
they display to a redistribution of our colonial force arises 
from an apprehension lest, by relieving the garrisons of any 
disposable battalions, the House of Commons should, pro 
tanto, reduce the strength of the British army. ‘The Duke 
of Cambridge, in his evidence before Major Anson’s Com- 
mittee, was especially explicit upon this:point. When asked 
whether he would prefer that the army should be scattered 
about in small detachments in one colony and. another, or 
whether it should be massed in some position near home, he 
replied ; “ If I was perfectly certain that I could mass the 
troops at home, and could retain them, there might be some 
advantage no doubt in having them massed ; but I feel such 
a doubt on that subject that I confess I think it is much 
better as it is, and that I have more security for keeping 
the army up to an efficient state by having them scattered 
than I should if the present.arrangement did not exist.” 

These views, which were cordially endorsed by the 
Quartermaster-General, Sir Hope Grant, are the views of 
those whose military policy is limited to keeping up our 
army to the highest numbers for which the House of 
Commons can be induced to pay. It is not surprising that 
a Ministry, whose motto was retrenchment, should in their 
ambition have compassed the possibility of exceeding this 
modest estimate of their powers. Accordingly we find that 
on the present occasion it is proposed to reduce the army 
by no less than 11,000 men. This is to be effected mainly 
by reducing forty men per battalion at home, those returning 
from the colonies by two companies, and by disbanding the 
4th West India Regiment. There are also reductions in 
the horse artillery, and in the officers of the cavalry. But 
the best feature we recognise in the new arrangements is 
the recall of regiments from Canada and Nova Scotia to 
replace the men whom we are about to dismiss from the 
ranks of our small reserve force at home. The Government 
appear at last to be conscious of the absurdity of expecting 
8,000 or 10,000 men, aided by the Canadian militia and 
volunteers, to hold an open frontier against the attack of 
the American army, capable of being transported to any 
quarter by railroad or river carriage. Consequently we may 
hope that not only the number of men, but the vote for 
fortifications, may be reduced when the subject of Canadian 
defences comes again before the notice of the House of 
Commons. 
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But we must not limit our aspirations to the benefits 
attendant upon a mere saving of expenditure, which these 
military reductions will undoubtedly confer. There are other 
and perhaps not lesser advantages which will indirectly flow 
from the more thorough adoption of the scheme introduced 
by the present Government. We are not speaking merely of 
the reduction of the time lost in transport to and from the 
distant dependencies of the empire, which any limitation of 
the foreign service of our troops must necessarily occasion, 
but rather we would point to the advantages which we 
ought to obtain in the formation of an effective army of 
reserve. No doubt it will be difficult to curtail the period 
of twelve years’ enlistment until some alteration has taken 
place in our mode of garrisoning India. There are not, how- 
ever, wanting indications of a desire to return to the old 
system of maintaining a local army in India. In the evi- 
dence given by General Balfour before the committee already 
alluded to, we shall find ample evidence of this ; and, with 
a proper system of retirement, we might certainly offer to 
officers a field of employment in India superior in its mili- 
tary training and emoluments to any which they could obtain 
in Europe. 

No doubt, also, dissatisfaction exists, especially im the 
cavalry, at the lengthened periods for which our regiments 
are detained in India, upon services for which neither men 
nor officers are willing to offer the best years of their military 
career. Our exceptionally long period of enlistment will 
doubtless terminate with the necessity of frequent reliefs for 
our troops on foreign service, and with it will also terminate 
the difficulties of establishing a permanent and effective 
reserve. By enlisting men for short periods we should be able 
to attract to the colours the flower of our youth, while afew 
years of military duties would not hinder their engaging in 
other employments at a comparatively early age. Such 
men, already drilled and accustomed to discipline, would 
readily consent to join a reserve similar to that established 
by General Peel, and attached by him to the militia. Two 
or three years service teaches the recruit all that he can 
learn without the actual experience of war. Nor by this 
arrangement is it necessary that we should lose from the ranks 
the invaluable element of veteran soldiers. Those who are 
best acquainted with the personnel of our army know that 
the real leaven of a smart regiment consists in its non- 
commissioned officers. Let us, therefore, while reducing 
the strength of our rank and file sedulously preserve 
the cadres of our battalions. Non-commissioned officers 
cannot be created in a day, and their knowledge and ex- 
perience are essential to the wellbeing of the men com- 
mitted to their charge. Let us jealously guard those whom 
the traditions of our service have fostered, and whose ex- 
perience of its duties has rendered valuable. Only let it 
be no longer the maxim to retain men simply because they 
are old, and because the limitations of enlistment preclude 
the possibility of discharge except at distant intervals, 
Regard must also be had to the particular arm in which 
reductions are to take place ; and it is to be observed that 
the artillery, engineers, and cavalry, as the more difficult to 
replace, are judiciously spared these reductions, which may 
safely be carried out in the infantry of the line. Upon the 
whole, then, we cordially congratulate the Government 
upon the preparation of these estimates, and upon the policy 
which they initiate. To carry it out in detail, in the face of 
the opposition at the Horse Guards, will need a Minister of 
no ordinary earnestness, and no ordinary strength of will ; 
but he will be supported by a House of Commons, anxious 
to obtain some more solid security for its vast expenditure, 
and to redistribute in a more economic manner the costly 
machinery of imperial power. 








MR. CHILDERS’ TENTATIVES. 


TS ask for a vote of 63,300 men for the navy does not 
indicate a very violent desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to alter suddenly our habits of expenditure. The 
number is greater than when we were engaged in a desperate 
naval war with nearly all Europe. It is as many as we could 
usefully employ were we now at war with the chief naval 
powers. The first thing the country would demand in the 
event of war would be the recall and dismantling of all the 
huge ships, armoured or unarmoured, which require the ser- 
vices of from 500 to 800 men. The new conditions of war- 
fare are such that we should instinctively feel that to expose 


large bodies of men in one ship to the deadly artillery of | 





modern times would be a crime as well asa blunder. The 
fighting ship must be adjusted to the forces she has to resist 
and the service which is expected of her. The days of great 
combats between three-deckers, terminated by boarding and 
bodily capture, are gone never to return. The work of 
sweeping an enemy’s merchant flag from the sea will be 
accomplished for us without the aid of cruisers covering every- 
where the highways of commerce. The recognised doctrine 
of the sacredness of the neutral flag, backed as that is by the 
knowledge that one steam cruiser is now more dangerous 
than a fleet of the sailing ships of old, has altered 
the relations of the navy to the enemy. At the first 
alarm of the late embroilment between Greece and 
Turkey, the owners of Greek ships took steps to have 
their property transferred to neutrals, in order that 
there might be no break in the continuity of commerce. 
The same course would be followed by all nations which 
possess a large amount of property in sailing ships, our own 
amongst the number, should that property be threatened 
with danger by the outbreak of war. The wide ocean would 
afford small scope for the activity of the navy, which, in 
all likelihood, would be called upon more and more to per- 
form harassing duty near the shores, and in the rivers and 
estuaries of an enemy, exposed to batteries, to submarine 
dangers from torpedoes, and all the desperate expedients of 
destruction which modern science has revealed. If it be 
doubtful whether we could usefully employ 63,000 sailors in 
war, there can be no doubt of the exceeding folly of keeping 
up this huge force in peace. When the energies of the 
nation have to bear from year to year the same strain which 
ought to be sufficient for the purposes of actual conflict, the 
outbreak of hostilities finds those energies exhausted, the 
enthusiasm of the people dulled, the love of fame and conquest 
blunted, the pride in armaments exhausted. While we have 
been adding recruits to the naval force another influence has 
been at work ; for in political economy, as in nature, a force 
cannot be exerted without producing complex effects. The 
great army of the paupers has been increased, and the still 
greater army of labourers who oscillate between starvation 
and penury all the period of their vigour, to take the half- 
pay of the poor-rate when the decay of strength enables 
them to pass muster for the pension. "What do these and 
such as these care for national glory? Excessive poverty 
has the same corrupting effect upon patriotism and martial 
prowess as excessive luxury. The pauper has nothing worth 
fighting for ; the man enervated by luxury prefers inglorious 
ease to the sacrifices of the campaign. 

Were we, then, to measure the naval estimates of this 
year by the requirements of the nation, we should be forced 
to condemn the extravagance of the economical Government. 
It is only when we look at the past policy of the great parties 
of the State, the estimates of the preceding year, and the 
actual expenditure in excess of the estimates, that we can 
truthfully commend the proposals of Mr. Childers. He asks 
for £9,680,000 for the purposes of the fleet, against 
£10,926,253 sought for by his predecessor, who, however, 
managed to spend £11,342,453, being £406,000 in excess 
of the sum voted by Parliament. It occurs to us that other 
people besides the directors of joint-stock companies require 
looking after. We do not in these days dream of a Dundas 
case—of high officials accused of retaining public money for 
which no proper or authorized entry is to be found in the 
accounts, But there are various degrees and kinds of im- 
proper dealing with the public money. An official ought to 
be called to account who spends sums without Parliamen- 
tary authority, as much as a wretched clerk who has an 
itching palm for douceurs from contractors. The offence is 
Parliamentary, and not legal; but it is, nevertheless, an 
offence which, if not checked, might grow into the most 
serious abuse. To squander ways and means upon unworthy 
objects may produce effects to the country not less baneful 
than if corruptly retained by officials for private 
expenditure. ‘The necessary consequence of the foolish 
and lavish sums we have been accustomed to vote for the 
army and navy has been the growth of loose ideas of ac- 
countability. The Secretary of State having millions at his 
disposal, comes to the conclusion that an extra margin, not 
authorized, of £400,000 is a mere trifle, which Parlia- 
ment will never take note of. The clerk in the contract 
department, by another process of reasoning, arrives at the 
conclusion that the nation can well afford a pot de vin for 
him, and thus the corrupt influence permeates the whole, 
until we have bales of hay filled with straw during war, and 
gunboats built which are only fit to be drawn up on 
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shore to rot. 
estimates than effecting a mere saving of money. He is 
engaged upon a purifying process, which cannot fail in its 
turn to lead to more economy and more efficiency. It nay 
be taken as an axiom that the more lavish the outlay the 
less efficient will be the service. 
in a crowd, whether it be a crowd of officials at the Ad- 
miralty, or a crowd of officers on service, the less does he 
feel his responsibility, and the more does he weigh heavily 
upon the national exchequer in proportion to his services. 
The reduction for the present year is £1,160,649 from the 
estimates for 1868.69, and should the Government retain 
power, as in all human probability they will, until next 
year, we do not despair of seeing the one million of reduc- 
tion of this year expand to two millions in the next 
budget. 

This hope is not based upon a mere vague desire for 
greater economy in administration. The policy of the 
country is so essentially and completely changed that the 
war expenditure of past times has now nothing to feed on. 
Three cardinal errors have hitherto determined the magnitude 
of our forces, and thus necessarily the amount of expenditure. 
The first was, that to protect our colonies we ought to have 
armies and fleets constantly stationed amongst them during 
peace, as if war with some powerful State were at all times 
imminent. A. better appreciation of our relation to the 
colonies, the ability of most of them to protect themselves, 
and the changes made by telegraph and steam, have modified 
these ideas, The second was, that in the China and Japan 
seas we were bound to keep a strong fleet to protect our 
commerce, to be ready at any moment to support the action 
of an ambassador should he, or some petty consul, determine 
to make war upon his own responsibility. The expense 
of these fleets has been far greater than the profits of the 
trade, with this superadded grievance, that the profits of 
the trade go into the pockets of one class, while the expense 
of the fleet bears most hardly upon the pockets and prospects 
of another class. When a consul thought proper to usurp 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and to declare war, we 
had no help for it but to go on; millions were wasted on 
actual hostilities, millions on preparations, and those millions, 
Ly the remarkable tenacity of the spending departments, 
were never reduced. We are paying now, and have been 
paying ever since, for increased armaments decided on at the 
time of the quarrel with Louis Philippe regarding the mar- 
riage of theex-Queen of Spain! Happily, the power of consuls 
to declare war against China or Japan has been formally 
withdrawn. These gentlemen will be quite able to appre- 
ciate the altered state of public opinion, and to adjust them- 
selves to circumstances. The missionaries also will preach 
a purer gospel and be more likely to make converts when 
they canuot rely on the arm of flesh in the shape of a gun- 
boat and Armstrong guns. The third great blunder, provo- 
cative of expenditure, was the idea that it was necessary 
for us to keep large fleets moving about the Mediterranean 
to support our interference in the affairs of other countries. 
That interference has been formally and happily abandoned. 
We have come to the wise determination that it is not our 
business to determine whether Germany ought to be aggran- 
dised or Italy united, whether Spain ought to be a republic 
or France an empire. We take an intelligent interest in 
the movement of the political forces of the world, but as 
spectators only, not as a kiud of vicegerent of Providence, 
to regulate their action and determine their bounds. The 
excessive naval force which we formerly employed may be 
brought home and safely reduced, to obtain by concentration 
far more real power than by huge armaments scattered about 
the world. The extent of our ability for naval war is to be 
measured by the extent of our mercantile marine, the mul- 
titude and enterprise of our ship-builders, the spirit of our 

veople, and the vast resources of our wealth. To measure it 
. the number of firebrands we may keep in China or 
Canada is an exploded absurdity, While we rejoice in 
what Mr. Childers bas achieved, we take it as a very small 


instalment of what he ought to do and doubtless desires to | 
| charges, the defendants alleged that the plaintiff, by taking 


accomplish, 
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THE LEGAL ASPECT OF THE CONVENT CASE. 


ITM interest of the cause cclébre, “ Sanrin against Starr 
and Kennedy,” has been chiefly concentrated on the 
revelations of conventual life, which we owe to the pertinacity 
of the plaintiff and the obstinate resistance of the defendants. 


The legal issues involved excited little attention outside the ; 











clearness and conciseness, 
that she had been assaulted, had been falsely imprisoned, had 


Mr. Childers is doing more by reducing the ! circle of the parties concerned, and were made light of even 


by counsel and by the Lord Chief Justice himself. It was 


| upon the moral aspect of his client’s case that the Solicitor- 


General addressed his most moving aj/peal to the jury, and 
it was with moral considerations principally that Sir 


The more a man feels lost | Alexander Cockburn endeavoured to mitigate the effect of 


| Sir J. D. Coleridge’s splendid oratory. Of course, we do 


not mean to say that the illustrious lawyers who conducted 
on either side this famous and protracted cause, much less 
the eminent judge who presided, ever lost sight of the 
points of law upon which the conflict was fought out. 
But the general public certainly, aud probably also the 
jury, in some degree lost sight of them; and we may 
doubt whether, if they had not been obscured in some 
degree by the overshadowing interest of the convent 
system as it was exposed to the public gaze, the ulti- 
mate decision would not have materially differed from that 
which was actually recorded against the defendants. Few 
entertain a doubt that the verdict of the jury did, ina 
crude but substantial way, go far to satisfy the demands of 
justice; but many may question whether the verdict pre- 
cisely squared with the legal bearings of the facts proved in 
evidence. The length of the case and the public attention 
which it awakened have given it acertain historical import- 
ance, and it is worth while to look back at the legal aspect 
of which we speak, divested as far as possible of reference 
to the moral controversies involved and to the wearisome 
details of the evidence. 

The action was brought by Miss Saurin, “in religion” 
Sister Mary Scholastica, formerly an inmate of the Convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy at Hull, against Mrs. Starr (Sister 
Mary Joseph), the mother superior of the same convent, 
and Mrs. Kennedy (Sister Mary Magdalen), a member of 
the order. The declaration included several counts. The 
most important charged the defendants with wrongful and 
malicious conspiracy to compel the plaintiff to cease to be a 
member of the order by annoyance and ill-treatment. They 
were also charged with having wrongfully and unlawfully 
imprisoned the plaintiff, with having assaulted her, with 
having libelled her in a letter to the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Beverley, and with trover in respect of a watch and 
some other property detained at the convent. The defend- 
ants paid £5 into court to satisfy the last-mentioned count 
in trover, and to the other counts pleaded “ Not guilty,” and 
moreover that the plaintiff had ceased to be a member of 
the order, and was entitled to no privileges as such, and that 
the matters in dispute had been referred to the Bishop of 
Beverley, and by him decided againstthe plaintiff. The evidence 
which was promised by the Solicitor-General in his opening 
speech in support of the charges made in the declaration 
was very strong, nor was it materially shaken on cross-exa- 
mination. For the defence? however, Mr. Hawkins promised 
to produce the defendants, and their evidence unquestionably 
had a most important bearing upon the truth of the state- 
ments advanced by the opposite party. Mrs. Starr showed 
considerable weakness in the witness-box, and failed signally 
to enlist the confidence of either judge or jury ; but the 
reverse was the case with Mrs. Kennedy, who gave her 
evidence in a manner that at once carried conviction, and 
obtained sympathy. Mr. Mellish’s speech to evidence for 
the defence raised a number of objections to the several 
charges, the most important of which—and its gravity was 
admitted by the Chief Justice—was, that there was no con- 
tract between the plaintiff and the defendants, inasmuch as 
the plaintiff had joined the order in Dublin and paid her 
dowry at a convent there quite unconnected with that of 
Hull. But the main issues were presented finally to the 
jury in the Lord Chief Justice’s charge with the greatest 
The plaintiff's complaints were 


had her property detained, had been libelled in certain state- 
ments made to the Bishop, had been conspired against for 
two purposes—first, by ill-treatment, to drive her from the 
convent ; and secondly, by false accusations, to induce the 
Bishop to expel her. Besides a general denial of these 


the vows of poverty and obedience, had parted with her 
right to complain of the wrongs done to her, inasmuch as 
she consented to those wrongs, and the maxim of law is, 


| wolenti non fit injuria. 


The most interesting part of the case, indeed, is that 
which embraces the question how far a vow of poverty and 


obedience limits the right of personal freedom in the indi- 


vidual. As the Chief Justice remarked, the obligation of 
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the vow does not, certainly, include obligation to be sub- 
jected to personal violence, or restraint of the person against 
the will of the individual ; with regard, however, to the 
taking away of property and certain other acts, the case of 
assault in respect to the stripping off the plaintiff’s clothes, 


accompanied, as was alleged, with actual violence, came in* 


any case barely within the law, and it depended on the evi- 
dence of the plaintiff as to the amount of rudeness used in 
taking away her clothes whether there was any assault at all. 
With regard to the alleged libel in the letter to the Bishop, 
the privileged character of the communication was insisted 
upon, while there was simply a conflict of evidence on the 
charge of false imprisonment. But coming “ to the real grava- 
men of the case,” the charges of conspiracy,—with respect to 
the first of these charges, that of conspiring by ill-treat- 
ment to drive the plaintiff from the convent, there cannot 
be any dispute that the defendants did exercise very 
harsh measures towards Miss Saurin during her stay at 
Hull, and increasingly severe measures towards the close 
of her connection with the order. The question for 
the jury was whether those measures had been necessitated 
by the conduct of the plaintiff, and the repeated breaches of 
her vows, as was alleged by the defendants, or whether they 
were resorted to merely with the design of making the place 
too hot to hold her. Again, with respect to the second 
point of the conspiracy count, there was an equally im- 
portant question, whether the accusations contained in the 
communications to the Bishop were written with a similar 
design to procure the expulsion of the plaintiff from the 
order, or merely with an honest, bond-fide desire to uphold 
discipline. The jury, of course, had ample opportunities 
for weighing the evidence, and for estimating the credit to 
be attached to the witnesses on either side. Their decision, 
however, was in favour of the plaintiff on the most dubious, 
though the most important of all the counts, that of con- 
spiracy. Some doubt will still exist in unprejudiced minds 
whether the bona fides of Mrs. Starr in her course of action 
towards Miss Saurin was not established. At the same 
time, the charges of assault and false imprisonment, on which 
the jury found for the defendants, had very strong testi- 
mony in their favour. The difficulty with the jury pro- 
bably was to give the plaintiff exemplary damages, and to 
deal a blow at the abuses of the conventual system. It 
was impossible to do this on the counts for assault and false 
imprisonment, for which but trifling damages could have 
been given; and yet it was felt hardly just to find on all 
the counts for Miss Saurin. So we are inclined to explain 
a singular termination to a most remarkable case, which, 
scarcely adhering very closely to the strict limits of law, 
has been approved as doing a substantial and beneficial act 
of public justice. 








“TOM” OF THE “TELEGRAPH.” 


HEN the Telegraph opened its columns to that famous 
correspondence in which all the clerks and milliners 
of London were permitted to ask themselves and one another 
why they were not happy, and what Heaven meant by keeping 
them apart, the rest of the world that is not in the habit of 
asking itself these questions felt nevertheless constrained to 
read the letters, for the sake of the mastery of self-portraiture 
the writers unconsciously displayed. It was felt that, after a 
quarter of a century or so of silence, an old acquaintance was 
made to speak to us once again. Everybody recognised him 
in a moment under the endearing diminutive which his father 
gave him in the first letter of the series, and two “ journals of 
humour ” that do not always observe life from the same point 
of view told us in cartoons that in the correspondence of 
“Tom” of the Telegraph we were once more reading the lucu- 
brations of the British snob. Thenceforward it was impossible 
to help feeling a renewed interest in every line he wrote, and 
we sincerely trust, as we have not the least doubt, that the 
Telegraph found its account in giving him freeplay. In every 
one of his wishes, in every one of his wants, in his humour 
and in his sentiment, the world saw that it had one of the 
most astonishing illustrative definitions of snobbism in the 
abstract ever vouchsafed to man. To make us quite masters 
of the subject, it only remained that it should be put before us 
in a concrete form; and as design had failed to do this in the 
columns of the Telepraph, chance did in a police-court the 
other day. 
“Tom ” of the Telegraph—it must have been Tom, though he 
was under an alias in court—appeared before the magistrate 


2 





sitting at Marylebone, on Wednesday, to answer the complaint 
ofa young woman who charged him with having stolen her ring. 
Let us at once say we do not believe he had stolen the trinket. 
The whole course of the proceedings tended to show that he had 
merely taken it from the young woman’s finger in jest, and had 
afterwards weakly made a point of honour of retaining posses- 
sion of it. From the girl’s story it appeared that she had 
been keeping company with “Tom,” that “Tom” had one day 
taken the ring off her finger in sport, as she thought, and that 
he had refused to return it to her afterwards when she asked 
for it in earnest. “Tom” admitted everything except her 
statement of the circumstances under which he had obtained 
possession of the ring. He was firmly persuaded that his 
sweetheart had given it to him, and he had been advised that 
gifts were not recoverable by law. The matter was, of course, 
very easily settled; the magistrate persuaded him to restore 
the present, and the parties left the court. 

So far the case possesses no feature of interest; but these 
are its bare outlines. The filling-in of them in the shape of 
the evidence as to attendant circumstances given on both 
sides is, we think, of a highly interesting character. For it 
shows what Tom is, and what his sweetheart is, and what, we 
fear, they will both of them remain for a considerable time— 
no matter what may be written about them in the papers. It 
appears, then, that the ring was taken from the girl’s finger 
one evening at Weston’s Music Hall. It was vainly asked for 
the next night, after the pair had been to the play, and were 
supping quite genteelly in a restaurant. It was again asked 
for, and asked for in vain, at the Metropolitan Music Hall! 
This is a pretty full catalogue of horrors, but lest it should 
prejudice the case of the young people in a way we do not 
intend, we must again pause to state that theirs was what was 
considered in their circle a highly respectable intimacy. It 
was approved of by the lady’s mother, and though it had not 
received the sanction of the father, inasmuch as he was dead, 
there was nothing said to forbid the conclusion that he was de- 
riving satisfaction fromthe thought of it in anotherstateof being. 
In fact, Tom and his sweetheast were clearly of opinion that 
they appeared before the court in the interesting light of young 
persons who had been cutting a figure in the area of fashion- 
able dissipation. They vied with one another in the frankness 
of their confessions as to the way in which their courtship had 
been carried on. “I am engaged in business in the city,” 
said Tom. “I have known her since November, 1867; and 
first saw her at the Metropolitan Masic Hall with her brother.” 
This is as though one said: “I first saw her at a flower-show, 
or at a picture exhibition, just as I might have seen your 
worship or any other gentleman or lady.” The reader will 
easily divine the air of inoffensive assurance with which 
these particulars must have been conveyed to the magis- 
trate. “ Young gentlemen and young ladies must go to 
these places. They are obliged to be seen there. A 
word to the wise. Your worship will understand” are the 
phrases clearly to be read between the lines. We may safely 
draw a little further on the imagination, and see the mournful 
magisterial nod which Tom takes for an unmistakable “ Of 
course-—I might have met her there myself. Goon.” And 
Tom goes on, “ She was sitting in front,” he says, “ and kept 
looking round and smiling at me;”—Pretty innocent !—* I 
tapped her on the shoulder, and asked her what she would 
take.” We are ready to hold the world to a wager that Tom 
swelled visibly as he uttered these words, and felt that his cause 
was gained. “ She said lemonade and sherry, and I paid for 
some, and made an appointment to meet her on Sunday.” Is 
it too much to imagine the magistrate shifting about uneasily 
at this; somewhat nervously opening and shutting his hands, 
and ordering the usher to open one of the windows? But the 
young gentleman proceeds, and this time we shall let him go 
on without interruption, for we feel that we ought to put an 
end to a painful scene. “Since then I have taken her to 
Vance’s benefit, Weston’s Music Hall, the Canterbury, the 
Metropolitan, and several theatres. We walked out, and spent 
our Sunday evenings in the Café Royal. We used to go there 
because she used to like to see the people. I have paid five 
shillings, six shillings, and even half a guinea a time for her 
entertainment. I think during twelve months I have spent 
about £30, and I looked upon the ring as a gift for taking her 
about.” 

This is his portrait. Here he stands, the offspring of an 
age of civilization, crossed by a decade of beautiful writing. 
We are sure we do no injustice to our contemporary in 
assuming his identity with the “Tom” of its columns. Is 
he not the same empty-headed, vulgar-souled creature as the 
subject of those innumerable letters? Is it not morally 
certain that he would call his father the “old boy,” 
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and talk of sitting down to dinner as “ putting his legs under 
the mahogany ”? What is to be done with such an individual ; 
or rather with a pair like these, who, after courting on week- 
days in the sunshine of the presence of the great Vance, and 
worshipping on Sundays in the Café Royal, come forward in 
public to make a positive merit of the way in which they have 
passed their time? If our contemporary cannot effect their 
reformation, who shall attempt it ? 








GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 


“*TT\IS an old tale, and often told”—as Constance de 

Beverley, “sister professed of Fontevrault,” observed 
before the monastic conclave,—but the old tale must be 
repeated once more. It is simply this: that, according to an 
example in the English Grammar, “ There are many desirable 
things which would be most useful if they could be executed.” 
One of those things is this—that there should be some means 
of securing in judges and magistrates the combination of 
imaginative apprehensiveness with the power of dealing with 
bare facts. It would not quite do to enact that no man should 
be a judge or a magistrate unless he had written works of 
imagination or shown in some such way that he could, to use 
a colloquialism, “ enter into things ;” and unless he was, also, 
a married man. Yet the last clause might be said to have an 
important bearing. Married men, who have the full confidence 
of intelligent wives or even of unintelligent wives, come to 
know things which dry old sticks of bachelors can never 
know. It would scarcely answer to appoint to every judge 
or magistrate an imaginative assessor. Yet, in all courts of 
inquiry, some person is too often required whose function it 
should be to whisper, to the examining person or the judge, 
“No—you're on the wrong track. You have not made allow- 
ance for so-and-so. The witness only means so-and-so.” No 
man of the world, with a little imagination and observation, 
can ever have followed large numbers of investigations in courts 
of justice and courts of inquiry—as it has happened to the 
writer of these lines to do—without having noticed how very 
frequently the examining persons and the presiding authorities 
mistake or do not wholly catch the force of something which is 
said by a witness; and how often, too, for want of a little 
imaginative sympathy, a wrong impression is received and 
retained, to the detriment in some degree of justice. 

Most persons, or at least nearly all Protestants, will be of 
opinion that substantial justice has been done in the case of 
Saurin v. Starr; and we only turn to it once more for the 
purpose of referring to a piece of cross-examination by the Lord 
Chief Justice which strikes us as being quite typical, regarded 
from the point of view which we have just indicated. If 
Mr. Mellish had put the questions in this form, one might 
have thought he was merely acting as an advocate; but his 
lordship cannot be supposed to have had any object in view 
bat that of doing justice by getting at the truth. Did he, 
acute as he is, and practised in handling facts, go the right way 
to work, or show that he apprehended what we may call the 
vaguely-emotional and vaguely-worded or effusive side which 
a case of this kind would be sure to present more than once ? 

Some suspicion was felt, both in court and out of it, about a 
letter written by Father Saurin to his bishop, in which he used 
all kinds of large, hysterical phrases about comparatively 
ordinary matters. Upon this letter, towards the close of the 
case, the Lord Chief Justice cross-examined Miss Saurin,— 
some people would say very severely and, as we think, in- 
apprehensively. We will quote part of the letter, and the whole 
of the cross-examination of Miss Saurin by the Chief Justice. 
The letter, then, contains these passages :— 


“ My Lord,—In the uncertainty as to whether I should see you, I 
gaw my poor darling, and interrogated her under the secrecy of my 
‘seo character, when she revealed a mystery that exceeded all the 

I ever heard or knew. Her story is e ual to anything I saw 
in the lives of the sainte, and the horrors of which she has been made 
the victim far surpass anything that has entered the mind of the most 
fanatical enemies of the convents. Under one operation, which was 
repeated four times, ‘ I hesitated for amoment,’ said she, ‘ when Christ 
as it were appeared to me, bound and stripped at the pillar. I raised 
my eyes to heaven, and the reverend mother said, “ See, how her eyes 
turn. I thought my body was falling to pieces, and I cried aloud, 

Yes, Lord, I will—I will make any sacrifice.”’ While telling me 
this, my lord, I saw she was falling against me, and you may guess 
what was my struggle and my pain to seem unmoved. crimes are 
those of Christ, my lord, by whom she is ever physically sustained.” 


Before we make any comment, we will quote th 
the cross-examination :— quote the report of 


“ The Lord Chief Justioo—Now, attend to me, and answer me 





according to the truth, and without evading the question. Listen to 
this letter from your brother to the bishop. 


“ [His lordship then read the letter given above. | 


* Plaintiff—It refers to my stripping on the 3lst May, when Mrs. 
Starr obliged me to take off my clothes to my tunic. 

“The Lord Chief Justice—Do you mean to say that is what he 
writes about when he says it surpasses all the horrors of which he has 
heard or read, or anything that could enter intothe minds of the most 
fanatical enemies of the convent ? 

“ Plaintiff—I believe it to beso. I never heard of that letter before. 

* The Lord Chief Justice—What did you tell your brother about the 
vision—that you saw Christ bound ant stripped to the pillar? Did 
you tell him that ? 

* Plaintiff—No. What I suppose is this—— 

“ The Lord Chief Justice—Don't be in a hurry, and attend to the 
question. Did you tell your brother you saw Christ bound and 
stripped at the pillar, that you raised your eyes to heaven, that you 
thought your body was falling to pieces, and that you cried aloud, 
* Yes, Lord, I will—I will make the sacrifice ?’ 

“ Plaintiff—No. 

“ The Lord Chief Justice—Then it is an invention ? 

* Plaintiff—I mean 

* The Lord Chief Justice—Did you or did you not ? 

“ Plaintiff—I said that I was dreadfully surprised when I was asked 
todo so. I remembered what our Lord suffered at the pillar, and I may 
have said that. 

“ The Lord Chief Justiee—Did you say it ? 

“ Plaintiff—I1 believe I did. 

“The Lord Chief Justice—But nothing about the vision P 

* Plaintiff—Nothing of the kind. 

“ The Lord Chief Justice—Then that is an invention P 

“ Plaintiff—I don’t know. I never mentioned anything about the 
vision. 

“The Lord Chief Justice—And do you mean to tell me that with- 
out mentioning anything to your brother more than your being 
stripped, that he has written and described that as a mystery exceeding 
all the horrors he had ever heard or read of, and equal to anything in 
the lives of the saints? Do you mean to say that you told him 
nothing more than you have stated here to make him write what he 
has P 

“ Plaintiff—I don’t mean to say I told him no more. I told him 


ore. 
“ The Lord Chief Justice—You told him more ? 
* Plaintiff—Yes. 
‘©The Lord Chief Justice—Then why not tell us? 
“ Plaintiff—At least I explained to him what I had been obliged to 
submit to. 

“ The Lord Chief Justice—What did you tell him that surpassed all 
the horrors, and revealed a mystery, and so on? 

“ Plaintiff—I believe that to mean the stripping and taking off of 
all my clothes. 

* The Lord Chief Justicoe—Then you know of nothing else that it 
can refer to ? 
“ Plaintiff—I do not.” 


It certainly strikes us that there are not many ladies who 
could have answered better than Miss Saurin did. When she 
began to say, “ What I suppose is this ” and was stopped, 
and again, “ I mean——” after the words of the Lord Chief 
Justice, “Then it is an invention,” she was evidently on the 
point of making quite plain a very simple matter. What you 
“ suppose” is not evidence, but to begin “ I suppose ” is a fair 
way of answering questions which, by their tone and form, 
raise questions of constructive probability. No testimony 
except evidence which relates to facts purely physical ever can 
be—or indeed ever is—confined to what is technically evi- 
dence. Metaphysical or speculative implications or sugges- 
tions leak out in the look, the voice, a casual adverb (as eg., in 
Mrs. Starr’s:or Mrs. Kennedy’s “ always ”—“ she was always ”), 
or in some subtlety in the inflection of a sentence. But now 
let us look at this precious letter. 

In the first place, those who know what kind of letters are 
often written by weak people in times of family dissension, will 
simply think Father Saurin’s letter an excited, ridiculous affair, 
to which they could quote a good many parallels. And it 
must be remembered that here we have to do with a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a nun, whose heads were crammed with 
ecclesiastical associations and images, and who, the priest es- 
pecially, might have a peculiar horror, amounting to super- 
stition, of “stripping.” Both the priest and the: nun would 
be apt to look at any story of the kind throngh an atmosphere 
of wild, half-hysterical religious allusion, and such words as 
“ mystery,” “ horrors,” “the saints,” would come quite natarally 
to the end of the pen. They are the ordinary properties (to 
use a stage phrase) of such rhetoric. As to the reference to 
the sufferings of Christ, that, too, is not unnatural, con- 
sidering whom we have to deal with. How long is it since 
one person, under no sense of personal injury, likened Mr. 
Gladstone to Judas, while another compared his sufferings to 
those of Christ? We once heard a prosperous, healthy 
man, who had merely been a li “put down ”— 
partially blackballed, in fact, in the society to which 
he belonged,—get up at a public meeting and declare 
that his sufferings had been as great as -those of Christ 
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if not greater. Then as to the word “ mystery,” which appears 
to have been found so puzzling: it is evidently short for 
“mystery of iniquity,” and really implies nothing particular 
from one priest to another. In fact, wild as this letter looks 
to men of business, we do not, hesitate to affirm that we have 
seen among weak-minded religious people much more ludicrous 
compositions about greater trifles. We particularly recall 
one case in which a “Christian brother,” who had been 
taken by a “Christian sister” to be making love to her, 
because he had, by accident, carved for her the choicest part 
of a codfish, was made the subject of a correspondence, in which 
such words as “ monster,” “apostate,” “unchristian scoun- 
drel,” “unmanly, cruel treachery,” “incredibly infamous 
conduct,” were freely bandied about; of course mixed up with 
religious allusions which we do not care to repeat. We call to 
mind another case in which there was just such excited cor- 
respondence and discussion, and a most serious “split,” 
resulting in the secession of several members of a religious 
community, because one member had complained to another 
that a third member always smelt so strong of liquorice 
that it was impossible to kneel next to him at the prayer- 
meeting without feeling sick. Lastly, we knew a case in which 
a member of a certain religious circle was, in language quite 
as strong as that of Father Saurin’s letter, denounced in a 
letter as having betrayed a young lady, torn her from Christ, 
and imperilled her immortal soul, on no evidence in the world 
except-that he had driven about in a cab with her. In this 
case, too, “the (probable) anguish of the heart-broken father ” 
was described in terms quoted from the New Testament, which 
we will not be irreverent enough to repeat; and the person to 
whom the letter was addressed was implored to be gentle in 
breaking “ this dreadful, this most disgusting secret.” 

To come to the cross-examination. It will be observed that 
the Lord Chief Justice (after beginning by warning the wit- 
ness not to be evasive—a process which we never yet, in all 
our observation of such matters, knew to do any good) inquires 
whether or not Miss Saurin had told her brother that she had 
actually seen a certain visior. Miss Saurin, with obvious 
truthfulness, says “ No.” ‘ Then,” the Lord Chief Justice is 
said to have asked, “it is an invention?’ Puzzled, as well 
she might be, Miss Saurin begins to try and explain: “ I mean” 
She is then interrupted, “ Did you, or did you not ?” 
She makes the best explanation she can. But it seems to us 
a perfectly plain story; and that in the cross-examination the 
words “as it were” (“ Christ, as it were, appeared to me”) 
were overlooked. We can only say that among people of a 
certain type the phrase “as it were,” with perhaps a little 
occasional help from another phrase, “as far as it goes,” plays 
such an influential though mysterious part, that to leave it out 
of aceount is to divide without a divisor or multiply without 
a multiplicand. For the purpose of getting at the truth, the 
last two questions of the Lord Chief Justice seem to us to have 
been all that was required. His lordship’s surprise was founded 
upon imperfect knowledge and a defect of apprehension in a 
certain line which is natural enough in a man of his magnifi- 
cent faculties in another line. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn is 
one of the greatest judges that ever adorned the ermine. He 
has one of the clearest heads that, since Paley, we have ever 
had in England—perhaps the very clearest. But the more we 
look at this episode in the trial, the more strongly does it 
assume in our eyes a typical character, as representing a 
kind of cross-examination which, while it sometimes succeeds 
in eliciting a fact, too often leaves the general issue encumbered 
with a suggestion which is foreign to it. If the report is 
correct, Miss Saurin answered admirably. 














MAGAZINES FOR THE YOUNG. 


LTHOUGH there have been plenty of periodicals for the | 
young below the age of positive adolescence, the only 
attempts we know of to create a magazine literature for them 
have been in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, and Good Words for the 
Young, which is a much more recent venture, and, we have no 
doubt, a great success. Of the two magazines, Aunt Judy is 
the more feminine in character, more decidedly a girl’s 
periodical, besides being more individual in its manner. It 
may also, perhaps, be called somewhat exclusive in tone. It is 
for young gentlemen and young ladies, and has, on the whole, 
a drawing-room air with it. It is a delightful magazine, and 
has, we should imagine, a circle of passionately-attached “ 
friends, 
The magazine of Messrs. Strahan & Co. is a bolder and | 
wider experiment. It gives much more for the money, and | 
contains illustrations which are more numerous and also better | 








than those of Aunt Judy. It also abstains from taking any 
particular line in a social point of view. It has no air of good 
society about it, and it is, in every way, exceedingly varied. 
It contains much more original literature of fantasy and 
imagination than Aunt Judy, and bears decisively the intel- 
lectual imprint of the house from which it is issued. With 
one or two exceptions, the papers and poems appear to us to 
have too much “ purpose” and didactic undercurrent in them ; 
but this is a peculiarity which may please most readers, and 
especially Scotch readers. 

Some of the comments that have been made upon the 
magazine have been more than questionable, and may afford 
pegs on which to hang a few lines of not wholly useless 
comment. 

In the first place, the literature has been complained of as 
sometimes shooting over the heads of children, as being too 
clever, and soon. But look at the title of the magazine— 
“Good Words for the Young”—there is nothing about 
children there, though children are included. The magazine, 
it must be confessed, contains matter adapted for young readers 
of all ages, up to the very border of adolescence, or a little 
beyond. Nor is this all. The proprietors of the periodical 
expressly announced that it would be, above all, a magazine for 
the elders and the juniors to read together. Parents who do not, as 
often as possible, read to their children what they might not 
wholly understand if left unaided, lose a great pleasure for them- 
selves, and miss a great opportunity for the little ones. To 
this it may be added that children differ. It is an obvious 
remark, but it has a bearing. One child will read with plea- 
sure, at five years of age, what another will not care for at 
twelve, and so on indefinitely. And apart from the question 
of the bare understanding of what is read, the apprehensiveness 
of the young, like that of their seniors, differs immensely in 
respect of that which is less matter of understanding than of 
imagination and feeling. It is impossible to pronounce justly 
on the value or adaptation of literature for the young without 
having made a variety of experiments. 

One general principle, however, applies here, as elsewhere— 
namely, that of the distinction drawn by Coleridge between the 
active and the passive imagination. It can never be made 
final, but it is useful. Some children, like most grown people, 
find pleasure chiefly in reading literature of which the raw 
material is familiar to them—as in Miss Edgeworth and her 
school. They do not like the effort of making pictures in their 
minds out of new images. They like to read how Jane went 
to tea with Maria, and John told a story about the plums, just 
as their elders would rather read Anthony ‘Trollope than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; or George Crabbe than “ Paradise 
Lost.” This is the grand distinction of all. But large numbers 
of children have a keen relish of the literature of the wonderful 
in nearly every shape; and it is a field which is not over- 
cultivated. 

On the whole, it has struck us that, with one or two excep- 
tions, the notices of Good Words for the Young have not shown 
much discrimination, and have shown in full force the usual 
bellwether bias of ordinary reviewing. But, certainly, so bold 
an experiment of the publishers, so ably supported by the 
writers and artists, deserves a splendid reward. ‘The list of 
contributors igs in itself striking, and great pains are evidently 
taken to secure variety in the matter and in the illustrations. 


It is an instructive circumstance that such a magazine could 


be sent out with certainty of success. Some of the writers 
who, in a place which need not be specified, have been 
advocating the flogging of young ladies, have urged that 
children are “ over-worshipped” -in these days; but the 
point is not to worship them, but to bring them and their 
parents together on a common level, and both Good Words for 
the Young and Aunt Judy must do much to accomplish this, 
though, as we have already remarked, the latter magazine is 
narrower in its scope than the former. But, it may begre- 
peated, neither of them is intended to be thrown at the child’s 
head; and households in which the father or mother is too 
unsympathetic to take an interest in the children’s reading and 
share it with them certainly do not deserve that anything so 
good as either of these periodicals should enter their miserable 


doorways. 





— 





Tere still lives one of the old watchmen, for whom the Rev. A. 
Oay is making an appeal in the newspapers. He describes him as 
“a veritable watchman of bygone days, who is now in his seventy- 
fifth year. His watchbox is in the Brixton-road, and every night 
year in and year out, the old man betakes himself to his post, an 
perambulates the neighbourbood, raising the ancient cry, * Past 
three, and a cloudy morning,’ or whatever the hour and aspect of 
the weather may be.” He is in very straitened circumstances. 
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POETRY. 


DE BERNY: 
A LONDON SKETCH. 


You knew him slightly. We, who knew him well, 
Saw something in his soul you could not see; 
A strength whercin his very vices throve, 
A power that darkened much the outer man, 
Strange, yet angelically innocent. 
His views were none of ours; his morals—well, 
Not English morals at the best; and yet 
We loved him and we miss him. The old haunts 
Seem dull without that foolish full-grown child ; 
The world goes not without him. London throngs 
With sport and festival; and something less 
Than poor De Berny haunts us everywhere— 
The buying and the selling, and the strife 
Of little natures. 

What a man was that! 
Just picture him as you conceived him, Noel, 
Standing outside his circle. Spare and tall, 
Black-bearded and black-eyed; a sallow-face, 
With lines of oily humour round the lips; 
A nose and eyebrow proudly carved; an eye 
Clear as a child’s. But thirty summers old! 
Yet wearied out, save only when he warmed 
His graces in the sunshine. What an air 
Was his, when, cigarette in mouth, and hands 
Thrust in the pockets of his pantaloons, 
He took his daily walk down Regent-street, 
Stared at the pretty girls, saluted friend, 
And, pleased as any lady, stopped to study 
The fashions in the windows of the shops. 
Did he not walk as if he walked on thrones, 
With smiles of vacant patronage for all ? 
And who could guess he had not breakfasted, 
Had little chance of dining, since his purse 
Held just the wherewithal to buy a loaf— 
Change from the shilling spent in purchasing 
The matitudinal cigar ! 

He lived— 

Ah! heaven knows how—that was a mystery : 
While the sun shone he sauntered in the sun; 
But late at night sat scribbling by the light 
Of a wax-candle. Wax? It was his way; 
For mark, this wanderer let his body suffer, 
Hungered and pinched, rather than bate a jot 
Of certain very useless luxuries : 
Smoked nought but real Havannah, ’tis averred, 
And sat at night within his dingy lodging, 
Wrapt, king-like, in a costly dressing-gown 
His mother gave him; slippers on his feet ; 
His cat, Mignonne, the silken-haired Chinese, 
Seated upon his shoulder, purring low ; 
And something royal in his look despite 
His threadbare pantaloons ! 


A clever man! 
A nature sparkling o’er with jeuw d’esprit, 
Well read in certain light philosophies 
Down from Voltaire. Yet, in his easy way, 
A sceptic—one whose heart belied his brain. 
Oft leaning back and puffing his cigar, 
Vushing his plump white fingers through his hair, 
Ilis cat Mignonne the velvet-pawed Chinese 
Rubbing her soft white cheek against his beard 
And purring ber approval, he would sit 
Smiling his sad good-humoured weary smile 
And lightly launch his random bitter shafts 
At English thrift, the literary cant, 
The flat unearnest living of the world, 
And, last and lightest, at the tender sex, 
Their little virtue and their mighty vows. 


This was the man whose face went white with pain 
When that wild shriek from Poland filled his ear; 
‘This was the man who starved three days to send 
A mite to Garibaldi and the cause ; 

Who cried, or nearly cried, o’er Lamartine, 

And tender passion-passages in Sand ; 


Who would have kissed the ground beneath the feet 


Of any shape called “ woman,” plain or fair ; 
Gave his last pence to children in the street, 
‘Treated an unclean beggar seeking alms 








To a clean shirt, and sent him off amazed; 

And never heard sweet voice or instrument 

But he breathed hard, and glowed like one that breathes 
With pain an air too heavenly, rare, and sweet. 
Pleasure? Ah, me! What pleasure garnered he— 
Who fasted oftener than ate; who pawned 

His coat to aid a neighbour and was cold; 
Whose only little joy was promenading 

On sunny summer days in Regent-street P 

His talk! Why, how he talked, as I have said! 
The devil could not prove his neighbours worse, 
Or himself blacker, or the cold world colder : 

His jests so oft too broad for @cent ears, 

His impiousness so delicately strong, 

His languid grace so callous unto all 

Save the sweet sunshine that it fluttered in. 

Yet, Noel, I could swear that spirits—those 

Who see beneath the eyes and hear the breathing 
The soul makes as it stirs within the breast,— 
Bent not unlovingly, not angrily, 

Above that weary, foolish, full-grown child ! 


Weary—of what? Weary, I think, for want 
Of something whose existence he denied— 
Not sick of life, since he had never felt 

The full of living—wearied out, because 

The world looked wondrous, and he was alone. 
Well, late one morning in the summer time, 
They found him lying in his easy chair, 
Wrapt royally in the costly dressing-gown 
His mother gave him, slippers on his feet, 
And something royal in his look, cold, dead. 
A smell of Jaudanum sickened all the air 
Around him ; on the table at his side, 

The last French novel and a paper-knife— 
And at his feet a crumpled five-pound-note, 
On which was written in a trembling hand, 
“Pour GariaLpi! Vive La Liperté!” 


RosBert BUCHANAN. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





M. pe Lsmantive has died at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 
Ever since the predominance of Louis Napoleon, he has lived 
privately, engaged in litcrary studiés and leisurely meditations ; 
and the most the public has heard about him has been in con- 
nection with his money difficulties. Exactly one-and-twenty 
years ago, however, he was a conspicuous, almost a heroic, 
figure in the politics of Europe, and the world discussed from 
day to duy what he was likely to do, and whether he would 
follow this or that course in very grave eventualities. To- 
wards the close of February, 1848, he took so important a 
part in the revolution of that epoch that he was nominated by 
universal acclamation one of the Provisional Government. 
It was he who, by his splendid rhetoric and poetical feeling 
(in a revolution, all men are readily influenced by poetry and 
eloquence) swayed the fiery impetuosity of the Parisian mob, 
saved the Revolution from passing into Jacobinical excesses, 


and indaced the people to retain the old tri-colour flag of 
_ France, instead of adopting the very questionable red banner. 





His words on that very memorable occasion, spoken outside 
the Hotel de Ville, were among the happiest inspirations of 
popular eloquence. He told his auditors that the tri-colour had 
been round the world with the glory of France, and that the red 
flag had only been round the Champs de Mars, drenched in 
the blood of the people. What Frenchman could resist such 
an argument, clenched as it was by that epigrammatic and 
antithetical cleverness so dear to the French nature? It was 
certainly a most fortunate speech, ending in a most fortunate 
resolution on the part of the populace. The adoption of the 
red flag would have aroused the deepest fears, the most com- 
plete distrust, and the most determined antagonism of the 
European courts, It should be borne in mind that Metternich, 
Nesselrode, and other ministers of the early part of the cen- 
tury, were still living and exercising a control over affairs, and 
that the traditions of the first French Revolution were not so 
dim as they have since become. Lamartine was the leading. 
man for a few months, but with the sanguinary revolt of June 
he passed away before the stern military presence of General 
Cavaignac, and in the Presidential election of December he ob- 
tained only a handful of votes. He was in trath a senti- 
mentalist in politics, rather than a practical statesman, and 
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although these are just the very men for a revolution, when 
feeling is in a state of preternatural excitement, they generally 
fail in the cooler work that ensues. He was a sentimentalist 
in literature also—a poet, a writer of poetical prose, an 
historian, and an elegant thinker on many subjects, given to 
kindly reveries on humanity, art, politics, and religion. For 
some months before his death he hardly spoke at all, and 
seemed to exist in a species of mental lethargy. 


The Liberté, | 


in announcing his decease, wittily said that he had “ ceased | 


to survive himself; ” and this is the actual truth of the matter, 


honourable, and a gifted man. 





Tue Paris correspondent of the Morning Star relates, upon 
the authority of Emile Ollivier, an anecdote of M. de Lamartine, 
“ Lamartine,” says the narrator, “ being at the Hotel de Ville, 
received the announcement that a deputation of Vesuviennes 
demanded an interview. These women in type and brutality 
strongly resembled the famous poissardes of the first revolution. 
The doors of his cabinet were thrown open, and the apartment 
was presently filled by these fierce-looking dames, whose dis- 
hevelled locks and uncouth garb presented anything but an 
attractive spectacle. M.de Lamartine bowed, and begged to 
know whether he could be of any service to his visitors. 
‘ Citizen,’ replied the foremost amongst them, standing with 
arms akimbo in front of her comrades, ‘ the Vesuviennes have 
resolved to send you a deputation to express their admiration 
of your conduct. There are fifty of us, and, in the name of 
all the Vesuviennes, we, fifty in number, have come to kiss 
you.’ The poet gave one glance at the forest of unkempt hair 
and the rubicund cheeks of the fifty unwashed Venuses, and 
thus replied :—‘ Citoyennes, I thank you for the sentiments 
you inspire me with; but allow me to remark that patriots of 
your stamp are more than women—they are men. Men do 
not embrace each other. We shake hands.’ And thus by a 
stroke of the most subtle flattery did the author of the ‘ Médi- 
tations’ escape the fifty kisses of the Megwras of the 
Revolution of *48.” 





Beteium, is still agitated by the Luxembourg Railway 
question, and the Indépendance Belge has been replying to an 
article in the Paris journal, Le Peuple, which is supposed to 
utter the sentiments of the Emperor, and hich recently 
asserted that the law just voted by the Belgian Legislature 
did not settle the matter, adding that “ Belgium must not try 
the moderation of the French Government too far.” To this 
the Indépendance Belge retorts that the Peuple and other 
French semi-official journals never address Belgium save in 
the language of menace, and that these papers do everything 
in their power to paralyze any negotiations between the two 
Governments. But, proceeds the Indépendance, “ it is not by 
a peremptory summons that disputes, even of a purely com- 
mercial nature, can be amicably settled. The weak, if they 
have any self-respect, are bound to preserve their dignity. 
Such, then, is the case with Belgium. She is weak—granted; 
but though she may show due deference, she cannot be guilty 
of cowardice.” Perhaps the wisest plan would be not to in- 
dulge in recriminations at all. The fire seems to have died 
down, and it is not good policy to blow the embers. 





INTOLERANCE is meeting with its match in Spain. The 
Bishop of Pamplona recently wrote to Don Agustin Sarda, 
head master of the normal school at Navarra, a letter com- 
mencing :—“ I have been positively informed, and not without 
pain on my part, that in the lessons of the normal school you 
do not hesitate to inculcate on the pupils ideas contrary to the 
doctrines and dogmas of the Catholic Church, whose doctrines, 
as the fountain of light and of truth, you could so much ayail 
yourself of, as professor in the exercise of your ministry, 
as to make use of them for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the youths whose families certainly wish them to 
become good Christians before becoming eminently wise.” And 
concluding :—“ I limit myself to indicate to you by this com- 
munication my most grave feelings of sorrow, hoping that in 
the reply your attention will dictate, you will not hesitate to 
give me all the securities which in so delicate a matter can 
tranquillize my prelatical heart.” The reply of Don Agustin 
Sarda is extremely pithy and to the purpose. It rans thus :— 
“Excellent Sir,—Not having any other judge, according to 
existing legislation, than my own conscience, respecting the 
doctrine which I teach in my school, and your Excellency not 
having any legal intervention in public instruction, I have 


| inst—AGustin Sarpa.” 








| nothing to answer to your official communication of the 9th 


Since Lord John Russell’s famous 
reply to a certain bishop, which was to the effect that he (Lord 
John) had received the bishop’s intimation of his intention to 
break the law, there has been nothing better than this. The 
prelatical heart of the Bishop of Pamplona will certainly not 
be tranquillized. 





Tue royal palace at Madrid has not been in any respect 


| distarbed by the Revolution; but, according to the Times’ 
though somewhat hard upon the memory of an excellent, an | pep Mc ac igh erential ge sin Pe pi 


| would scarcely miss any of her household gods. 


special correspondent, the Queen, were she to return to-morrow, 
“There is 
still her half-used bottle of Eau de Cologne; the pen in her 


| husband’s inkstand, with the ink hardly dry on the nib; the 
| doll her youngest girl had in her hand when the last toys were 


laid on the shelf, as the nursery was set in order, and every- 
thing made ready for a start to La Granja,” But what chiefly 
interested the writer were the portraits of the members of the 
royal family preserved in “a very private cabinet.” He 


| describes them as hideous; speaks of the Queen herself, who is 





not remarkable for attractive looks, as the best of the lot; and 
questions the possibility of any of her race succeeding to the 
throne with such heads and faces as they have got. Certainly, 
your “ forehead villainous low” is a bad comment on “ divine 
right ” in these days. 





AN important step has been taken in Naples towards freeing 
Roman Catholic priests in Italy from the pernicious restrictions 
on marriage, Luigi Treglia, a young man in priest’s orders in 
Salerno, was engaged to marry a young lady, but her father 
objected to the marriage, on the ground of the lover being in 
holy orders, and the judges of the Tribunal of Salerno upheld 
him in his views, and forbade the union. The young couple 
appealed to the Naples courts against this decision, and the 
result has been in their favour. A similar judgment was pro- 
nounced in another case at Genoa in 1866, and married priests 
are becoming common in Italy. We all know that illicit rela- 
tions were common enough before; but the law is now in 
accordance with the dictates of nature and sense. In Italy, 
Spain, and Austria Romanism is getting the worst of it in its 
contests with modern freedom. 





A srory was told by Lord Shaftesbury, at a ragged school 
meeting in Sheffield, on Wednesday, which carries with it the 
best of all morals—that of the essential goodness of human 
nature, even under the worst conditions, and the readiness with 
which even violent and depraved persons respond to unaffected 
kindness and sympathy. He said that young ladies would be 
surprised to find with what respect they would be treated by 
the forlorn classes if they would go amongst them with a view 
to education :—‘“In one of the worst parts. of London,” he 
said, “ there was an institution which he visited. In one room 
he found about thirty-five men listening to the teachings of 
the daughter of asmall shopkeeper in the neighbourhood. She 
was one of the prettiest women he ever saw in his life. He 
noticed that there was no one present but the young woman 
with those rough men, and he said to the superintendent, ‘ Are 
you not afraid to leave my dear little friend alone with all those 
He replied, ‘I am.’ ‘'’hen why don’t you go to 
her?’ ‘Youmistake my fear. I am not afraid of their doing 
her any harm. ‘They love her so much that they would 
lick the ground on which she walks; but I am afraid some 
person may step in, and, not being under authority, or knowing 
the manners of the place, may say something impertinent to 
her, and if he did he would not leave the place alive,’” 
We thoronghly believe that, and it is one of the most beauti- 
fal and touching facts in the sad mystery of ignorance, poverty, 
and crime. A trusting and kind-natured woman, going about 
doing good, will often curb a mob of ruffians who would give 
the police the greatest trouble. So will a kind and unpreten- 
tious man, but not in the same degree. There is something 
about the grace and graciousness of women which softens the 
roughest hearts. Mrs. Fry and other female prison reformers 
have experienced this, and it is a fact which throws a ray of 
light into the darkest places of the human heart. Even the 
beauty of Lord Shaftesbury’s young friend may have had 
something to do with the effect. It is a fine old Platonic doctrine 


that beauty is a sacred and an awful thing. 


men P’ 





Mr. Fawcert's Bill for throwing the necessary expenses of 
Parliamentary elections upon the local rates has been tefated 
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by a majority of three. There was not a single sound argu- 
ment against the Bill. Some members thought their con- 
stituents would prefer not to pay for the honour of sending 
persons to Parliament, which is a private matter between the 
clectors and the candidate. One new member, in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits at finding himself safely within the House, 
declared that the honour, the pleasure, and the satisfaction of 
being in that House were a sufficient recompense for what he 
had undergone in getting there. Mr. Watkin Williams alone 
knows what he went through to get into tle House, and 
it is now too late for the judges to inquire into his 
electioneering troubles and expenses, but unless he add discre- 
tion to his other virtues, he will find in the end that his seat 
will not be worth the cost. Mr. Ayrton wet-nursed the Bill on 
behalf of the Government, and contrived to suffocate it in the 
operation. Mr. Walter argued that the division of the neces- 
sary expenses from those voluntarily incurred would show the 
former to be such a small percentage of the whole that the 
present excessive outlay would become impossible. 





Tue condition of the agricultural labourer was made the sub- 
ject of a conference held on Thursday morning at the Society 
of Arts, under the presidency of Earl Ducie, who was surrounded 
by many persons of rank and eminence, including the Harl 
Beauchamp, the Earl of Cork, the Earl Cowper, the Earl of 
Lichfield, Earl Grosvenor, M.P., the Earl of Romney, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Lyttelton, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
M.P., the Hon. Auberon Herbert, Sir John Bowring, Mr. 
Fawcett, M.P., Mr. Godfrey Lushington, Mr. Pollard- Urquhart, 
Mr. Portal, M.P., Mr. Pell, M.P., Mr. Read, M.P., Mr. Beach, 
M.P., the Archdeacon of Coventry, and Canon Girdlestone. 
The precise object of the meeting was to establish a society for 
the improvement of the condition of the agricultural labourer 
by the promotion of the following objects:—“1.To better the 
condition of farm labourers by the removal at proper seasons 
of surplus labour from over-populated districts to places where 
labour is in greaterdemand. 2. To encourage a more extensive 
building and improvement of cottages in accordance with the 
demands of health, decency, and comfort. 3. ‘he elementary 
and technical education of the children of agricultural labourers. 
4. The more extensive adoption of the system of allotment of 
garden ground, and the protection of the rights of agricultural 
Jabourers under the Enclosure Act. 5. To promote sanitary 
reforms in villages, small communities, and dwellings of agri- 
cultural labourers. 6. The separation of labourers’ provident 
societies from public-houses, and their establishment on safe 
and economical principles and under proper management, so 
as to secure to those able and willing to save, some means of 
support in times of sickness and disablement from work. 7. 
A discontinuance of statute-fair hirings.” It cannot be doubted 
that a great deal of good may be effected by such a society, 
provided that great landed proprietors and country gentlemen 
heartily co-operate in its work. The condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer is a disgrace to civilization, and it is precisely 
one of those cases in which the sufferers cannot help them- 
selves. 





Tuosr Liberals who have anxiously watched the rise and 
progress of the Queen’s colleges in Ireland will be glad to learn 
from the recently published reports of the presidents of the 
Cork and Belfast Colleges, that those institutions are effectively 
carrying ont the good work they were originally instituted to 
perform. In Belfast, during the past year, the number of 
students in attendance was 390, showing an increase of three 
upon the preceding year. Of these, 59 belong to the Esta- 
blished Church, 16 are Roman Catholics, 233 Presbyterians, 
25 Methodists, 2 Independents, 55 various. In 1855-56, 193 
students were in attendance in the college; of these 119 were 
matriculated and 74 non-matriculated. During the past year 
the 390 students present have been made up of 357 matriculated 
and 33 non-matriculated. Sir Robert Kane states that 79 new 
students had entered Cork College, raising the number in the 
“ first-year class” to 104, There were 131 students attending 
the senior classes, making the total number of matriculated 
students during the session 235; there were also 12 non- 
matriculated students. Of these the Roman Catholics number 
111; Anglican, 118; Presbyterians, 7; Wesleyan, 8; other 
denominations, 3, The increase of matriculated students in 
the current session over that of the last is 21, and on the whole 
body of students 17, This is a very gratifying result. 





Ir isa fine thing to turn up a bit of romance in one’s 
howse, and finer still when the said romance takes the form ofa 





substantial addition to one’s property. There is an. old house 
at Newton-Abbot, which has recently been undergoing repairs, 
and in one of the rooms a painter found a cupboard which 
apparently, according to our authority, “ had not been opened 
for centuries ””—though what the indications of this long 
shutting up may have been we are not prepared to say. The 
door was locked, but the painter, having obtained per- 
mission, broke it open, and discovered a large quantity 
of diamonds and other jewellery. No one had any idea 
of the existence of such a treasure, and the general 
opinion is that it has lain concealed for generations. 
The property, of course, belongs to the owner of the house, but 
it is to be hoped that the painter, whose fortunate hand brought 
the riches to light, will receive a stray gleam from the sunshine. 
The story sounds rather like an invention, yet there is no reason 
why it may not be true. A strange old legend, of a similar 
nature, is related of one of the early Gothic kings of Spain ; 
but, if we recollect rightly, there were some supernatural 
circumstances connected with that. 





Tuere are few greater nuisances than the distribution in 
the streets of obscene handbills, making a pretence of advancing 
medical knowledge, but being in fact the advertisements of a 
set of qnackish and mischievous traders. A person of the 
name of Hamilton, living at 404, Oxford-street, and calling 
himself “Dr.” Hamilton, was on Wednesday subjected to a 
fine by the Bow-street magistrate for an offence of this nature. 
He had been summoned in November for issuing a bill, which 
was in point of fact a small pamphlet in four pages, of a 
character very likely to do injury to the minds of young 
people, and had been excused from paying any fine on under- 
taking to withdraw the bill, and to issue one which should be 
approved by the Commissioners of Police. He has recently, 
however, again distributed, by one of his agents, the very bill 
to which exception had been taken. On being once more sum- 
moned at Bow-street, he made a lame excuse, to the effect that 
his agent had made some mistake; and he even had the 
effrontery to add that the distribution of such bills had a 
tendency to do good. It is evident to all who know anything 
of the subject, that the mischief accruing from these publica- 
tions is enormous, and we are glad that magistrates are 
determined to gi bate the evil. 





Te greatest steeplechase of the year was won on Wednesday 
last by the Colonel, a half-bred horse, beating Hall Court by 
three lengths. The latter horse was second in this race in 
1865, when Alcibiade won. The latter horse, who was third 
last year, was this time fourth. The Colonel was the favourite 
until within the last few days. He was brought out for a 
hardle-race at Nottingham, which he won in what was con- 
sidered a sufficiently slovenly manner to drive him back in the 
betting for the Grand National. Mr. Studd, of the Derby 
course celebrity, made sure of winning with Despatch ; but 
three miles has always been considered this horse’s distance, 
and that belief was confirmed in the present race, It is 
satisfactory to see the same horses again and again in the front 
at the finish, notwithstanding the handicapping. 





Accorpine to the annual report of the Council of Military 
Education, which was published on Wednesday, the public may 
congratulate themselves upon a considerable improvement having 
taken place during the past year in the state of education in the 
army. ‘The schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are reported as 
thoroughly efficient, and their general conduct receives favour- 
able notice. Out of 169,214 men under instruction, 124,893 
can read and write, 10,387 have a superior education, nearly 
18,000 can read, but are unable to write, and 16,010 cam neither 
read nor write. The Royal Engineers are the best educated, 
and the Military Train the worst; the percentage of un- 
educated in these corps being respectively 134 and 2437. 
Throughout the entire army this percentage stands at 9°46 for 
last year, against 12°45 in 1866. 





Tux question has often been asked by the “ intelligent 
foreigner ” if the law of England allows a man to sell his wife ? 
A story has recently been reported from Totnes which bears any- 
thing but romantically upon the point, witheat, however, settling 
the question, It appears that a bachelor became enamoured 
of the wife of a man living at Dittisham, and negotiations were 


| concluded for her purchase for the sum of £50. The money 
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was duly paid, and the husband left the place, promising never 
to return to claim his wife. Soon afterwards, however, the 
woman was missed from the honse of the purchaser, having 
proceeded to rejoin her husband at Totnes, where, with the 
£50, they are enjoying a second honeymoon. The would-be 
purchaser has been clearly defrauded of his £50, but the law 
has another name for the act of the wife than that of obtaining 
money under false pretences. 





“PRoMINENT members” of Trinity College, Cambridge, must 
find their time press heavily on their hands, when one of them 
arrives at the edifying conclusion that it would be well to have 
an ass slaughtered, dressed, and prepared for cooking. The story 
comes to us with so much detail that we cannot help repeat- 
ing it. The donkey selected for the gastronomical experiment 
is about nine years of age, and was for some time subjected 
to light work, but. of late has been “ living in clover” on the 
farm of Mr. Langton, at Trumpington, in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge. It was duly fattened up, then butchered and dressed 
by Mr. Holden, a butcher, of Fitzroy-street, Cambridge. The 
flesh after that presented the appearance of beef. The dead 
weight of the animal was about fifteen stone, and the carcase 
excited much curiosity. On Tuesday it was removed to the 
larder of Sidney College, where it will be cut up, and joints 
distributed thence to various college kitchens. The joints, we 
suppose, will be placed, as other matters of importance, before 
the heads of the chief colleges, and we may shortly expect to 
learn their opinion on the subject. Of course our Cambridge 
dons have been preceded by the gowrmets of Paris, who pronounce 
the flavour of the donkey to be much more delicate than veal, 





@onsots are now at 92} to 923 for money, and 923 to 98 for 
account. There has been a steady demand for several of the rail- 
way stocks and prices exhibit a rise. Foreign securities have been 
heavy, and in many cases therates have declined. Bank shares 
have met with a brisk inquiry. Business in financial shares has 
been restricted. Colonial Government exhibit no variation. 
Miscellaneous shares are also without important change. From 
the Board of Trade returns lately issued, it appears that the 
‘total revenue from Customs’ duties last year, after deducting 
drawbacks and allowances, amounted to £22,411,783, against 
£22,434,775 in 1867, and £21,741,538 in 1866. The principal 
receipts in 1868 were—from corn, £864,097 ; spirits, £4,333,371 ; 
sugar, unrefined, £5,185,072; tea, £2,672,980; tobacco, 
£6,578,749; and wine, £1,521,199. There was a solid re- 
covery last year in the Australian trade, the total value of the 
exports made in 1868 to the Australian colonies having been 
£12,071,435, as compared with £9,613,739 in 1867, and 
£13,643,326 in 1866. The largest exports to the Australian 
colonies made in any one year were effected in 1853, when the 
value attained an aggregate of £14,513,700. In 1855, the 
total had sunk to £6,278,966. The total yearly value of the 
exports to the Australias for the last ten years has been as 
annexed :—1859, £11,229,448; 1860, £9,707,261; 1861, 
£10,692,771; 1862, £11,944,506; 1863, £12,498,534, 1864, 
£11,857,213; 1865, £13,339,241; 1866, 13,643,326; 1867, 
£9,613,739; and 1868, £12,071,435. <A call of £5 per share, 
representing £500,000, is payable at the Bank of England on 
Monday, by the unfortunate shareholders in Overend, Gurney, 
& Co. The Messsrs, Flack & Chandler (late with Messrs. 
Culverwell, Brook, & Co.) with Mr. Barrow, have commenced 
business as brokers in hides, skins, furs, tallow, &c., under the 
firm of Flack, Chandler, & Co., at their offices, 54, St.. Mary 
Axe, Leadenhall-street. 





Tue report of the directors of the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company, presented at the annual meeting, stated 
that the income of the company has continued to progress 
in a steady and satisfactory manner, the amount received for 
premiums in 1868 being £113,657, against £104,296 in 1867. 
A trifling diminution in the number of new annual general 
accident policies issued is attributed to the commercial depres- 
sion. The amount paid as compensation during the year was 
£62,199, which compares satisfactorily with last year. A 
bonus of 14s. per share was declared, of which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the deed of settlement, one half will be 
credited as paid up on each share, and the remaining 7s. per 
share will be paid in cash, in addition to the usual interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the half-year, on the 
capital paid up. The report of the directors of the Mediter- 


of 8s. per share on the preference capital, less income-tax. An 
interruption has occurred in the Corfu and Otranto cable, 
and measures are being taken for its repair. In con- 
sequence of the new telegraphic cables to India, the directors 
propose to lay a second cable between Sicily and Malta, at the 
cost of about £11,000. The prospects of the undertaking are 
considered favourable. The directors of the United Kingdom 
Electric Telegraph Company (Limited) have declared the usual 
dividends at the rate of six per ceut. and ten per cent. per 
annum on the preference shares of the company. The dividend 
on the ordinary shares is at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, against two per cent per annum last half-year, and 
none in the preceding half. The traffic, as in the case of the 
other telegraph companies, shows a continuous increase. At 
the half-yearly meeting of the Agricultural Hall Company 
(Limited), the report of the board, which stated that the net 
balance to the credit of revenue for the year was £4,484, 15s. 7d., 
and which recommended that £1,000 be placed to the debenture 
sinking fund, and that a div lend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum be declared, was received and adopted nem. con. 
At the meeting of the Star Life Assurance Society the new 
policies for the year were stated to have been 957 for an 
aggregate of £309,800, yiclding in new premiums £10,318. 





Sussornep is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) 
of the calls due in the month of March, so far as they have 


yet been advertised :— 
Amount per Share. 


SS 





Dae in March, 1869. Due Already Number 
Rai.ways. Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. £ 


Furness New 5 per Cent. 
ee Bcoe. Bu.c0e 
London Brighton, &c. 
Debenture Stock is- 


2 0 0 386,300 72,600 





sued at 95 ............ 15 ... 65 ... 30 0 O 550,000 165,000 
Metropolitan New Or- 

dinary Shares ...... 1... 3 1 0 0 80,000 80,000 
Great Western Original 

Rent Charge Stock... 31... 40 ... 20 0 0 not known. 
Lemberg Czernowitz 

New Shares ......... L.w § 3 0 0 60,000 150,000 
La Vendée ............4+ 16... — 2 00 not known. 

MiscELLaneovs. 
General Brazilian 

Mining (Limited)... 31... 5% .. 0 5 O not known. 
Malta and Mediterra- 

nean Gas (Limited) 2..— .. 1 0 0 not known. 

Deak fee MB GNs on. ccc ses cesccscccseciees £467,600 


The Frankfort journals contain announcements that the new 
Turkish loan contracted by the Sociéié Générale will be imme- 
diately brought out. It is understood that Messrs. Charles 
Devaux & Co. have been authorized to receive subscriptions in 
London. The amount is 62,000,000 francs, or about £2,480,000, 
and the issue price is 83 per cent. in bonds of £19. 16s, 10d., 
£99. 4s. 1d., and £496. Os. 8d. respectively, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest. Taking into account repayments, &c., the investment 
is equal to 12} per cent. per annum. The committee of the six 
associated Australian banks have invited tenders for a railway 
loan for the colony of Victoria for £2,107,000 in 5 per cent. 
debentures, with interest from the 1st of January. ‘The tenders 
are to be opened at the London and Westminster Bank on 
Tuesday, the 9th inst. The line of railway for which the funds 
are to be applied is from Melbourne to Belvoir, on the Upper 
Murray river. A prospectus has been issued of the Almada 
Silver Mining Company, with a capital of £75,000 in 7,500 


the purpose of working certain mines in the Mexican province 
of Sonora, which have been reported upon by Messrs. Petherick 
and Clemes. The committees of creditors and shareholders of 
the General Exchange Bank (Limited), in conjunction with 
Messrs. Cooper & Urwick, the liquidators, have issued a cir- 
cular proposing the payment of such an amount in cash as 
will, with the dividends already received, be equivaler’ to 19s. 
in the pound, to be accepted in full discharge of all demands. 





— 


MEMORANDA. 


Tne second reading from his own poems which Mr. Buchanan 
gave, in Hanover-square Rooms, on evening last, was 
even more suceessful than the first LP me because the selection 
was better, and partly because the er had ap ‘aequired 
more ease and self-command. Of the new pi read “ Poet 
Andrew,” we should imagine, was most likely to touch the intel- 





ranean Extension Telegraph Company recommends a dividend 


lectual part of the audience—if any part of such an audience could 





shares of £10, of which 3,500 are offered for subscription, for — 
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be said to be not intellectual; while “ Liz,” with its exceeding 
tenderness, and “The Starling,” with its subtle and yet distinct 
humour, were among the obvious favourites. Best of all, as a 
reading, was “The Wake of Tim O’Hara” ; the odd intermixture 
of drollery and solemnity in which rendered it so marked a success 
at the former reading. As before, a very notable company gathered 
to welcome Mr. Buchanan—including a goodly sprivkling of poets. 
Instead of Mr. Browning and Lord Houghton, who attended the 
first reading, there were present on Wednesday evening Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Gerald Massey, the Hon. Roden Noel (and Mr. 
Morris ?), while among less esoteric members of the company, the 
fashionable reporter might have observed the Duchess of Argyll, 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, Miss Neilson, the promising tragé- 
dienne, Mr. Tom Hood, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Strahan, Dr. Westland 
Marston, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and others. We understand 
that Mr. Buchanan has accepted several engagements to read in 
the provinces. 

Dr. Westland Marston’s drama, in which Miss Neilson plays 
the leading part, will be produced this (Saturday) evening at the 
Lyceum. 

A five-act play, by Mr. T. W. Robertson, is in rehearsal at the 
Gaiety, for production at Easter. “ Dreams” is the title of the 
new piece, 

The novelty at the next Monday Popular will be a concerto by 
Bach, in C minor, for two pianofortes, with quartet accompani- 
ment—the performers Madame Schumann and Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Madame Osborne Williams will be the vocalist of the evening. 


German translations of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Her Majesty’s 
Tower,” and Lieut. Hozier’s work on the Campaign in Abyssinia, 
are advertised for early publication. 

The Life of Count Bismarck, by Mr. Bamberger, a member of 
the Customs’ Parliament, translated by Mr. Lewes, will shortly be 
published by Messrs, Asher & Co., Covent-garden. 


Verdi’s detractors are invited to pause and wonder. At the 
Scala of Milan—which is a sort of operatic testing-house for 
Europe—* La Forza del Destino” has been revived, with the sym- 
phony and some other portions entirely new. “The success was 

colossal,’ the applause was enthusiastic, and the author was called 
on a truly incredible number of times.” 


The following correspondence has been published in the Book- 
seller :— 
“To the Editor of the Bookseller. 


“Dear Sir,—A correspondent of ours had occasionally observed 
some of our books in the second-hand shops within a very short 
time of publication, and in order to find out where they came from, we 
have been putting a private mark on our review copies of late. Some 
timo ago he discovered in a shop in Holywell-street, Delit@sch’s 
* Commentary on the Hebrews,’ and Harles’ ‘System of Christian 
Ethios,’ marked at half-price; and upon examination found them 
quite uncut, The private mark indicated that they were copies 
which had been sent to the Lonpon Review early in December. We 
wroto to the editor, stating the circumstances, and we now enclose his 
reply. You will observe he admits the books have had no notice, 
howoevor brief, but have been acknowledged—which is a consolation to 
us, You will also notice that the editor kindly characterizes these 
books as cumbersome and useless: this is also consolatory to us. Yet 
as you know, all reviewers are not of this opinion. Of course, in 
future, we will not trouble the editor of the Lonpon Review with 
our publications, and we are quite of opinion that the loss of his 
‘acknowledgments’ will not be great. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1869. Yours truly, TT. & T. Crarx.” 


“The Editor of the Lonpon Review presents his compliments to 
Messrs. T, & T, Clark, and begs to inform them that a reply has 
already been sent to their former note, stating that the books men- 
tioned by them were duly received at the Lonpon Review office. 
Farther, the receipt of these volumes was acknowledged in the LONDON 
Review of Deo, 5th, in a list specially designed to include books not 
deemed worthy of a separate notice. Messrs. Clark cannot be aston- 
ished at the appearance of these volumes in the window of a second- 
hand bookseller’s shop, such being the readiest means known to a 
newspaper office of getting rid of cumbersome and useless works. 
For the estimate of the value of Messre. Clark’s publications formed 
by the second-hand publisher the editor of the Lonpon Review does 
not hold himself responsible. Messrs, Clark are quite at liberty to 
publish this correspondence whenever they may think necessary. 


“ Lonpon Review Office, Feb, 6, 1869.” 


Doubtless, Messrs. Clark are much aggrieved ; but they ought to 
have suggested, for the benefit of our contemporaries and ourselves, 
some other means of disposing of such books. Trash is not worth 
storage ; and to pitch a certain number of volumes into the street 
would not, we presume, be more gratifying to our Edinburgh 
friends than asking a second-hand bookseller to remove them from 
the mises. @ correspondence, however, offers a solitary 
crumb of comfort—the Messrs. Clark are not going to send any 
more of their publications to this office. | 


The Daily Telegraph is getting more and more aristocratic every 
day, to the delight, and awe, and admiration of its iar clientdle. 
This week one of its tlemen has been admitted to the house of 
aay — Howard, woes a 1 mw: a aa or less—but chit fly 

—celebrated ve ge up poses ques. 
Euphemistically the reporter calls the Fo Roas - haritable 
Tableaux Vivants,” and describes the entertainment in a familiar 
and cheerful style which is.pleasing. The Marquis Townshend— 
how did the reporter escape the cualemneny phaeee, “and the 





beggars” /—seems to have superintended the performances]; the 
Hon. Seymour Fgerton was leader of the orchestra; the stage 
manager, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield ; and the performers, Lady 
Townshend, Lady Sebright, Lady Diana Beauclerk, Lady Alexina 
Duff, and others. “ First,” says the reporter, “Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk, as ‘ the Spirit of the Waters,’ presented in succession three 
admirable poses, and, beneath a flood of silver light, glittered with 
diamonds as with dew.” In another charitable tableau vivant 
“‘ Lady Sebright, mounted on a garden swing, in motionless atti- 
tude of motion, seemed as if coming forward to be caught by a 
constant swain, who, ina pale blue satin coat, stretched wide his 
arms to receive this load of bliss, hooped petticoats, powdered hair, 
and cherry ribbon. Other shepherdesses, on the daisy-dotted 
floor of bright velvety green shaded by sylvan boughs and quaint 
cut yew hedges, were Lady Alexina Duff and Mrs. Gurney ; the 
Strephon or Corin in the coat of glossy and delicate azure being 
Mr. M‘Gregor.” Elsewhere the reporter becomes critical. ‘‘ Count 
Maffei perhaps was a trifle too mature a prince, looking, as he bent 
over the couch to win a pair of gloves, a somewhat rough and stern 
invader of that gentle seclusion.” ‘“ Last scene of all that ended 
this benevolent series of groups for the help of Irish destitution 
was “ The Rescue,” an incident in the experience of the Metropo- 
litan Fire Brigade, very effectively represented by the Marchioness 
Townshend, Lady Diana Beauclerk, and Mr. B. Fitzpatrick.” We 
hope the charitable tableaux vivants will not fail to effect the pur- 
pose contemplated by “the Marquis Townshend and”— his 
colleagues. 


The Court Journal prints the following correspondence between 
Keeley and U. Smith, respecting certain agreeable meetings which 
took place May 7th and 9th, 1835, at the Lyceum. The original 
notes are in the possession of Mr. Dillon Croker :—O. Smith 
writes—* The Gentlemen of the Room A will B happy to CO the 
Gentlemen of the Room B, at the end of first piece, to partake 
of a slight refection. Oa BS of the Gentlemen of the Room A.” 
To which Keeley replied as follows :—“ The B’s acknowledge the 
polite invitation of the A’s, and will B happy to avail themselves 
of the A’s kindness, The A’s may rely on the immediate attend- 
ance of the little busy B’s, when they will endeavour to ‘ improve 
each shining hour’—R. Kerxuey, Secretary.” This was followed 
by another missive, addressed “To Mister O. Smith and the 
Gentlemen of that room. The Gentlemen of this room invite the 
Gentlemen of that room to bread and beer and knuckledown, at 
the end of the first piece, for beginning of second piece precisely. 
An answer is requested. R. Kertxy, Secretary.” O. Smith 
answered thus :—“ The Gentlemen of this room are at present out 
of the room, but in their room I beg to say I have no room to 
doubt that, when they roam from Room to Roow, they are — 
well inclined when at Rome to do as Rome does. Therefore 
will venture to promise, on their behalf, that the Gentlemen of 
this room will wait upon the gentlemen of that room, fearing lest 
they would rather have their room than their company. For want 
of room Iam compelled to take more room to subscribe myself 
yours. O, Smiru.” 


The King of Wurtemberg has conferred on Mr. Costa the 
royal order of “ Frederick,” as a mark of the admiration enter- 
tained by his Majesty of the oratorio of “ Eli,” performed under 
the composer’s direction at Stuttgard last November. In the 
autumn Mr, Costa’s second oratorio, “ Naaman,” will be produced 
for the first time in Germany. 

The next evening meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
will be held on Monday, March 8, at half-past eight, at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart , President, 
in the chair. The following papers will be read :—1. “On the 
Colorado and Great Basins of North America,” by Dr. W. A. Bell. 
2. “On the Formation of Fjords, Caiions, and River Terraces,” 
by R. Brown, Esq. 

The next evening meeting of the Geological Society will be 
held on March 10, when the following papers will be read:—1. 
“ On the Origin of the Northampton Sanda,” by J. W. Judd, Esq., 
F.G.8., 2. “On the Cretaceous Strata of. England, France, and 
Algeria,” by M. H. Coquand. Communicated by J. W. Flower, 

» F.GS. 

The next meeting of the Victoria Institute will be held on 
Monday, March 15, when a paper will be read by the Rev. M. 
Davison, entitled, ‘The Noachian Deluge.” 

The next meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, will be 
held on Tuesday, March 9, at 8 lg when a paper will be read 
on “ American Locomotives and Rolling Stock,” by Mr. Zerah 
Colburn, M. Inst. C.E. 

The next meeting of the Zoological Society will be held at the 
society’s house in Hanover-square, on Thursday, the 11th of March, 
1869, when the following communications will be made :—1. “Ob- 
servations on the Lepus Americanus, especially in reference to the 
modifications in the fur consequent on the rotation of the seasons, 
and the change of colour on the advent of winter, based on speci- 
mens obtained in the province of New Brunswick, North America,” 
by Mr. Francis H. Welch. 2. “On Peruvian Birds collected by 

. Whitely,” Part IV., by Messrs. P. L. Sclater and O. Salvin. 
3. “Second List of Birds collected at Conchitas, Argentine Re- 
public, by William H. Hudson, together with some notes upon 
another collection from the same locality,” by Messrs. P. L. 
Sclater and O. Salvin. 4. “ Observations on the Distribution of 
Bulimus miltocheilus in the Sclomon’s Archipelago,” by Mr. John 
Brazier. 5. “Notes on the Habits of the Collared Plain Wan- 
derer (Pedionomus torquatus),” by Mr. W. Vincent Legge. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD.* 


Tue title of this book describes what it is not. The well- 
meant, rambling, and commonplace observations on men and 
things to be found in these pages are not maxims; and they 
are written by one who is no more a man of the world than he 
is Rochefoucauld or Montaigne. What this volume actually 
does exhibit is a number of superficial essays, honest in senti- 
ment, familiar in style, and a trifle dull. So far as the style 
is specially concerned, the author follows—at an immense 
distance—the mannerisms of Thackeray; and we are not with- 
out a suspicion that this parody of Thackeray may be very 
acceptable to people who have not the culture and sympathy 
requisite to appreciate the original. Here is a sample of very 
much diluted Thackeray for intellectual babes :— 


** My good lady, you may shake your head, but this happens every 
day, if not to the best of men, yet to those who are certainly not the 
worst. The fact is, however it may be with you (and I grant that it 
is quite different with your admirable sex), the thing that is called 
love, in its usual sense—the monopolizer, the enchanter, the main- 
spring of actions—is among us men almost utterly unknown. (Pray, 
don’t be angry with me, or gt least have patience to read on, for I 
have yet something to say presently which will please you very much.) 
I contend that the well-known line, 


* She never loved me truly; love is love for evermore,’ 


is only applicable to females. A man, my dear madam, may love 
Polly and Kitty (and does), and half a dozen more, and yet have 
eufficient residuum of heart left to love you, his wife, most truly, and 
more dearly than the whole lot of them put together.” 


The fine cheerfulness of this passage—characteristic as it is 
of the wlole book—is quite touching ; and one feels disinclined 
to say a harsh word against a writer who has such acharming 
and innocent belief in his own wisdom. So far from being a 
man of the world, the author of these “ maxims” betrays a 
childlike simplicity which is extremely captivating; and there 
can be no doubt at all of the very good intention that under- 
lies his rather prosy utterances. Indeed he is too good. He 
is like one of those flavourless novel-heroes who irritate us into 
hankering after the most diabolical wickedness, and compel us 
to weary for the appearance of the villain upon thestage. We 
are all acquainted with the type of man who “ means no harm” 
and is a frightful bore. Without saying that the philosopher 
before us is one of these, let us look at one or two of his essays. 
The first he devotes to “ Money.” “In accordance with the 
taste of the time, we place this subject first.” Here the philo- 
sopher adopts the official “we,” while on the next page he 
calls himself “ I”—but that is a part of his thoughtless inno- 
cence. His first observation on “ Money” is profound. “ The 
acquisition of money is of great, but not of paramount, im- 
portance.” In this statement we perceive the cautious hand 
of the practised artist. 


further speculation. When a child begins to learn the multi- 
plication table, he is informed that twice one are two, and he 
is expected to believe it. It would be absurd to tell him, at 
first, that eleven times eleven are a hundred and twenty-one; 
he would be repelled at the outset by the difficulty of remember- 
ing the fact. In page two, the philosopher comes down from 
the region of abstract proposition to that of illustration, and 
drags in a baronet of his acquaintance. This baronet, who had 
the good fortune to know the philosopher, was, we regret to say, 
“a gross, rude, ignorant man, but whose money grew and grew 
like a snow-ball.” We italicize the but—which gives us to 
understand that there was something singular in the fact of 
the money of a gross, rude, ignorant man happening to grow 
and grow. Two pages further on, the baronet is dropped, and 
the philosopher lugs in another man whom he knew. This 
person was not a baronet; but he “began life with fifteen 
thousand pounds,” which may be something towards it. These 
two cases being disposed of, the philosopher suddenly reminds 
himself that he has only been talking of spending money, 
when most people want to know how to make money. Here 
are his very words :-— 


“ Bat it may here be said, ‘ Sending is eary, Mr. Preacher ; tell ns 
how to get money.’ Well, that is easy ewough too. If you really 
have your heart, or what you call your heart, resolutely fixed on 
money-getting, I know nothing easier ; for that master-passion destroys 
all other paesions (as well as the virtues). He who craves for money 
for money’s sake will stint, and spare, and screw, and think nothing 
of the inconveniences to which he submits himself; he has no other 





* Maxims by a Man ofthe World. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
_ London; Tinsley Brothers. / : Fi 


temptations who studies to be a rich man; the attention of his mind 
is never taken off by such trivial matters as friendship, pity, love, or 
the pleasures of literature or art, or science ; so that, sooner or later, 
he is perfectly certain to succeed, and always does so. I have never 
known a single exception, Whether the golden fruit thus obtained 
is not found to be filled with ashes, after all, is quite another 
matter.” 


How comforting this is! Fix your heart upon getting money, 
and there is “nothing easier.” The philosopher has never 
known a man to fail; but then, as his acquaintance seems to 
be limited to baronets and persons beginning life with fifteen 
thousand pounds, he may not have known any man who has 
tried. In the meanwhile, let all poor people take heart of 
grace. 

The philosopher proceeds from money to love. His opening 
words are—* As there are few men who do not think that they 
can poke a fire and drive a gig—and (such is the inordinate 
conceit of human nature), I may add, play at whist—so there 
are few who do not flatter themselves that they ” can 
write about love, should be the termination of the sentence. 
Indeed, we could have wished that the philosopher had not 
undertaken to write about love. ‘'reating of money, he was 
amusing and simple; treating of love, he is only impertinent. 
It is not given to all men to be able to write of all things; 
and even a philosopher ought modestly to refrain from touch- 
ing certain topics. Few men can paint the lily; but when a 
rhinoceros attempts it ! Yet he says :— 








“ Do not imagine, ladies, that I wish to bring love into discredit. 
‘ Love is and was my lord and king,’ but my loyalty towards it is 
tempered by reason; I do not say by years, for it is the middle-aged 
(male) who, in my opinion, are most liable to peril from it, This is 
an heretical view, I know; for first love is considered to be the most 
rapturous and enthralling of all the stages of this singular epidemic ; 
the virgin honey of all the sweet products of that hive. But let us 
investigate this matter a little.” 


No. It is impossible to go further. We prefer to attend 
the philosopher when he proceeds to investigate—himself. He 
has a chapter devoted to an exposition of the professions, and 
that of literature—if we are to call it a profession—comes in 
for its share of honourable mention. The advantages possessed 
by a man of letters are here pointed out. He may go where 
he pleases and do as he likes :— 


“€ Society, so exacting with all other callings, is lenient to this one, 
She does not impose obligations upon him—to keep a page, or to rent 
a pew. He is treated by her with much the same sort of favour as 
idiots are among the North American Indians. The Great Spirit has 
puta bee in his bonnet, and they not only forbear to criticise, but 
regard him with considerable approbation.” 


But the petted idiot who moves about in this happy fashion 
has his footsteps dogged by envious and bitter enemies—* the 





| sadly, “ are the thorns in the rose-bush of literature.” 


If he had burst away with an epigram, | pleasant would literature be if there were no gentlemen who 


the reader might have been startled; but, on the contrary, he | 
supplies you with a necessary proposition as a sort of basis for | 





gentlemen who write reviews.” “They,” remarks the philosopher, 
How 


write reviews! How one might scribble page after page, defy 
Lindley Murray, and insali common seuse, if there were no 
pale hand of retribution hovering over one’s head! True, the 
philosopher hints that in time you get used to being boxed on 
the ear. “The young author—lI say the ‘ young’ one, because 
as we grow old, kindly Nature enwraps us with a hide similar 
to that of the rhinoceros, and besides we are more or less 
‘ established,’ so that the darts of criticism have less power to 
assail our position—the young author regards the critic exactly 
as a barrister regards an attorney: he despises him from the 
bottom of his soul, but pays him the most respectful 
court.” But presently the philosopher becomes playful. He 
says :— 


** Some authors are very bitter; but for my part—although I woald 
scorn to utter one syllable of flattery to gain the applause of all the 
newspapers in the three kingdoms—lI know no critical organs which 
I do not reverence and admire for their sterling honesty and excel- 
lent taste. What a kindly appreciation of merit (even in an unknown 
writer) ; what a tender regard for personal feeling, combined with 
the strictest sense of literary justice; what a careful culling of the 
beauties of the work in hand, to present them in the most favoarable 
form to public view ; and to what an avoidance of the temptation to 
be merely smart at the poor devil’s expense! This, at least, is what 
I have always found myself enabled to say with respect to my critics 
—with the exception (which proves the rule) of one or two, whom I 
may dismiss with the observation that they are contemptible and 
malignant idiote.” 


We believe this to be “ sarkastic,” but are not sure. The 
beautifal simplicity of the philosopher sometimes seems to us 
to be too simple: is it possible that a joke may be hidden 
beneath that blank surface? For ourselves, we have been 
able to find only one joke in the book, and that lies in the 
title. 
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THE VOID IN MODERN EDUCATION.* 


Tne absence of the art of drawing, as a perfunctory branch 
of study, from the curriculum of school or college, is the 
hiatus in modern education, which the author of this treatise 
demonstrates and deplores. With his aspirations for the esta- 
blishment of a perfect course of education every intelligent 
person must sympathize; and the desire that the graphic art 
should form a substantial part of that course will also com- 
mand the approbation of all thinking men. 
questionably a universal language; and as the hand is the 
tongue by which that language is capable of being expressed, 
there seems no escape from the position that the hand should 
be as universally trained to employ the language of form, as 
the little organ suspended in the belfry of the mouth is taught 
to utter living English, or dead Greek. In learning articulate 
language, the tongue is the instrument, and the chief auxiliary 
is the ear; in learning the language of form, the instrument 
is the hand, while the principal auxiliary is the eye, the educa- 
tion of which is wsthetically of even greater importance than 
the education of the hand, which would lack all true power 
without the aid of an accurately and delicately perceptive eye. 
The popular notion that drawing is only an ornamental pastime, 
is, of course, altogether a mistake. It is an indispensable 
auxiliary in almost every useful profession. The draughtsman 
is everywhere in requisition—in civil and military engineering, 
architecture, gunnery, mechanics, chemistry, anatomy, surgery, 
physiology, tmicroscopy, botany, geology, astronomy, optics, 
archwology; in all branches of natural history ; in scientific 
voyages of discovery; in manufacturing establishments, where 
drawing is employed both in designs for textile fabrics and for 
patterns of all kinds; in upholstery, cabinet-making, cutlery, 
and for the numerous requirements of the silversmith, watch- 
maker, jeweller, and the maker of musical, astronomical, sur- 
gical, and mathematical instruments. Drawing is also of 
value among others—to the potter, the turner, the decorator, 
the mason, the carver, and the framemaker; and one of the 
fields in which the art now makes the most conspicuous figure 
is the illustration of books, where it nearly approaches, if it 
does not impinge upon, the special domain of the painter. 
These facts ought to operate irresistibly with our thrifty 
countrymen in favour of a full and final recognition of drawing 
as an essential element in popular education. Wherever and 
whenever it is properly attended to, it pays; therefore, not 
only ought it to be taught in all common schools, but in all 
higher schools, and in all universities; and it onght to be ren- 
dered compulsory to this extent—that no education should be 
regarded as perfect that does not include a theoretical and 
practical acquaintance with the language of form, which, be- 
ginning in the education of the eye, issues at the points of the 
equally trained fingers. But, of course, precision of eye and 
dexterity of hand, while in themselves useful and satisfactory 
ends, are at the same time to be regarded as only means to 
higher ends still, or as the signs of higher ends already achieved. 
This nation is much given to the making of money, for which 
it has a notable genius, and one accomplishment the more, like 
the art of drawing, if universally taught and practised, would 
give it one additional facility in adding weight to its banker’s 
account. So far well and good ; but the graphic art must not 
culminate in a merely commercial benefit. It will fail in its 
true destiny, if it does not ascend to, and issue in something 
like a national wsthetio culture which should penetrate and 
refine every human relation, until the spirit of beauty touched 
and made more sensitive and tender the emotional and spiritual 
nature. Or, in the words of the author, “I would submit 
that susceptibility to the influence of beauty would, by en- 
larging the sources of pleasure and happiness, increase the 
respect and reverence for things beautiful, set a higher value 
on a man’s local surroundings, his wife, his children, his home, 
and his country, and help to reinstate that sentiment of 
patriotism which the cold, calculating doctrine of mere money- 
making, ‘ material prosperity,’ is fast tending to obliterate.” 

We do not give this as any proper account of the author's 
purpose; but it must serve as a rough hint of his main argu- 
ment, Of course, the drawing-master is already an institution 
in this country, but he is generally a person who should him- 
self be sent to school. Being for the most part imcompetent, 
his teaching is ineffective and illusory. What is not properly 
taught cannot be properly learned; and so far, therefore, as 
the fine art of drawing is concerned, we are practically an 
uneducated and ignorant people. So dense and dumb are we 
in the language of form, that it would sometimes almost seem 
as if we had a taste for almost absolute ugliness; proof of 





* Hiatus. The Void in Modern Education, its Cause and Antidote. By Ontis. 
Beadon Macmillan & Co, F . 


Drawing is un- | 





which is too often visible in the dress we wear, the houses we 
build, the pictures we buy, and the statues we erect. These 
things are exposed and expounded with peculiar vigour in this 
treatise on what the author calls “the missing educational 
element.” We doubt whether any of his ideas are new; and 
if they are mostly true, he has damaged the advocacy of them 
a good deal by a somewhat cumbrous style, and, as we think, 
by an exaggeration of the claims he puts forth for graphic art, 
and of the effects which he expects to result from its extensive 
and faithful study. We agree with him in the main, however, 
and therefore regret the more that he should have overloaded 
his pages by quantities of matter as nearly foreign to the sub- 
ject as anything could possibly be. He could, no doubt, 
defend himself by saying that everything is somehow related, 
and that, in a treatise on the art of drawing, he is justified in 
kicking at the theories of Darwin and Huxley, and in writing 
such a sentence as this :-— 


**And when one sees each impassive professor of Development 
balancing the probabilities of a monkey origin for humanity, demurely 
placing in the scale hippocampi and corpora-quadrigemina, it will 
occur to us to ask why they confine their thoughts to that one kind 
of evidence, settling all by the encephalic neurine and development 
of neural or beemal arch ?” 


The book is marred by such and similar passages. There 
is about it, too, a sort of dropsical rotundity of speculation, 
couched in a quasi-philosophical phraseology, which gives it at 
times more weight than vitality, and is far from being pleasant. 
We shall quote one of the purer passages, which will help to 
show the tone of the author’s style and the nature of his 
views :— 


“Tt has been acutely and veraciously observed that special ages 
and races have had in charge the development of special human 
faculties and functions: the Hebrew, religion; the Greek, beauty ; 
the Roman, law; the moderns (in one word), exact science and 
mechanics: but we should be sorry to think, on this account, that all 
these, save the last, are dead and done with; that the world, grown 
old and hard, must never hope again to see her youthful, glad spring- 
time of poetry and beauty, set for ever with the last rays of Greece. 
We would rather think that these successive evolutions of involved 
bat never absent human faculty, are earnest of a full-sammed har- 
monious development yet to be; that however true the profound 
psychological position that.our mere consciousness of that old poetic 
age must ever negative its recurrence in pure untrammelled freshness, 
still the: boy’s sense of yesterday’s enjoyment does not blunt his 
appetite for tosmorrow’s; and why? Because his springs of enjoy- 
ment are not frozen or dried up. And the old world, whose sunrises 
and seasons are still young, whose young souls are born with keen 
emotions, may grow wiser, but not therefore less joyous. With the 
story of Greece’s exultant life of beauty in our ears; with a know- 
ledge that nature was visibly and audibly a divine and rapturous 
presence, and a felt inability on our parts to realize this rapture, we 
conceive that it wae something peculiar to that age. But reimpose 
similar educational conditions, and we must have similar results. If 
Greece bore abundant fruit of the emotions, it was because she cul- 
tivated the emotions abundantly ; if she dispenses laws of grace and 
beauty to all ages, it is because she entertained grace and beauty as 
fandamestal truths of man’s universe, worthy to be contemplated and 
explored with all diligence; and if we accept her laws and ordinances 
hereon, professedly studying her written page with the avowed purpose 
of gaining some measure of that a3thetic refinement she attained to, 
why is it that we presently halt and stand at gazs here, and do not, 
in a nobler spirit than that of word-mimicry, testify our sincerity of 
purpose by adopting the course she took, by believing with her that 
the beauty of created things is indeed a truth in man’s universe, that 
this truth abides in the field of emotions, and will fructify only when 
the field is cultivated ? Why do we not suspend captious judgment 
about the means, as we do about the end, and try the very means the 
Greeks employed, put in force the Sieyonic law, and embody in one 
curriculam, permanently and eflicaciously, and not optionally and 
illusorily, the study and imitation of form?” 


These sentences make the meaning of the author clear; and 
if the whole book had been written in language as compara- 
tively simple, it would have been vastly in favour of its 
purpose. It would have been better, too, if “ Outis” had not 
set himself or his subject in a position of such apparent 
antagonism with so many other human interests. The battle 
that any art, science, or religion has to fight for recognition, is 
rather in its favour than otherwise, and is the only process by 
which it can hope to be properly understood or properly 
valued. None of the fine arts has yet gained the ascendancy 
in this country. Their time has not come, but they can wait. 
With us, war and religion have had their hour of peculiar 
predominance, and have had their claims fairly admitted. At 
the present moment the physical sciences are getting into the 
ascendant; but when they are fairly in the saddle, we shall 
have time as a nation to do full justice to the fine arts, and to 
ourselves through them. In that golden hour all knowledge— 


art, science, religion—shall work together for the good of man- 
kind. It will be sufficient, in the mean time, to quote a con- 
cluding passage from the postscript of this strong, though 
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somewhat gnarled, appeal in favour of the language of form, 
the graphic art, the art of drawing, “the missing educational 
element,” which should be added to the curriculum of our schools 
and colleges :—‘“ I would prefer my prayer to the universities, 
that they in their wisdom consider not only the need of rightly 
construing the words of Horace and Alschylus, but also the 
urgent need of construing the words of the Omnifie Poet, of 
reading these words, the fiats of creation, in all their variety of 
utterances, to the head and to the heart, through structure and 
through beauty, through wisdom and through love, with care, 
with understanding, and with sympathy, acknowledging their 
inviolable concord and government, their universal value, and 
their authorship.” 








ROBIN GRAY.* 


It is just possible that the special merit of this simple and 
touching story—its subdued and truthful sketches of types of 
Scotch character—may be missed by the English reader. For 
Mr. Gibbon not only draws his lairds, farmers, fishermen, and 
country lasses exactly as they are, but he copies with an un- 
usual minuteness the peculiarities of their speech and pro- 
nunciation. Burns and Sir Walter Scott have sown a good 
many Scotch words among us, and many of these have been 
incorporated into our own tongue; while, in later days, 
George MacDonald has given us tolerably strong doses of that 
pronunciation which obtains north of the Tweed. Most edu- 
cated men have at least a literary knowledge of Scotch—that 
is to say, they know enough of it to understand Burns, as they 
know enough of old English to understand Thomas Sackville. 
But in either case, some effort is required ; and a novel should 
not present any feature demanding particular effort on the 
part of the reader. Mr. Gibbon’s reply is, of course, obvious, 
He is describing certain types of people who speak in a certain 
way. If he describes, as faithfully as he can, their appearance, 
dress, disposition, and manners, why not also their speech ? 
The argument is irrefutable; but we beg Mr. Gibbon to be a 
little more merciful to us in future works, and to give us a 
somewhat larger leaven of English. While on the topic of 
janguage, we must add a word about the speech used by Mr, 
Gibbon’s Highlandmen and Highlandwomen. We know of no 
other book in which even a fair approximation is made to that 
extraordinary form of English which the Highlanders have 
invented. Sir Walter Scott simply burlesqued this wonderful 
effort in language; and most other writers who have written 
about the Highlands have made the mistake of causing 
their Highland characters to talk Scotch. Some of Mr. 
Gibbon’s examples we shall quote by-and-by. 

The first volume of the present novel follows pretty closely 
the old and pathetic ballad which gives the story its name. 
* Auld Rob: Gray ” turns up as a Scotch farmer; “ Young 
Jamie ” is James Falcon, an orphan, who has been brought up 
by the laird, Nicol M‘Whapple; and the heroine is Jeanie 
Lindsay, a fisherman’s daughter. “'To make the crown a 
pound, young Jamie gaed to sea; and auld Robin Gray came 
a-courting me,” says Jeanie in the song; and so it happens in 
the story. But, in the meanwhile, tidings have come that 
Jamie is drowned at sea. For some cause or other, Nicol 
M‘Whapple, the laird, seems anxious to dispense with Jamie's 
presence on earth; and, as subsequently appears, enters into 
league with the skipper of the brig in which Jamie sails to 
have the vessel set on fire. When the planned catastrophe 
does occur, all hands, except the hero, are saved in one 
of the boats, and return to land with the story of his death. 
Misfortunes fall upon the Lindsays; and Robin Gray, the 
well-to-do farmer, presses his suit with Jeanie. Her father 
breaks his arm; their cow is stolen; and Robin Gray, a very 
worthy and affectionate man, assists them in an unobtrusive 
way. Then Jeanie is persuaded by her parents to give her 
consent, and Robin is beside himself with joy. There is a 


touch of genuine pathos in Jeanie’s demeanour during this 
interview :— 


*** But I was gaun to say that I’m no my lane, and for the sake o’ 
them that need my help, for the sake o’ a’ that we are awing ye— 
gin ye can take me understan’in’ a’ that, I’m ready to be your wife, 
Robin Gray, and I'l! try to be a faithfu’ ane.’ 

“*It'sa bargain,’ he cried, loud with joy, and catching her in his 
arms, in spite of the plate, which was smashed on the floor, he kissed 
her with a smack which certainly sounded of delight. ‘It’s a bargain 
—and that’s the erls,’ he added. 

“There never was lover so enthusiastic, and there never was lady 
80 cold. She seemed to become aware that she was playing an un- 
gracious part, for she tried to smile and said softly— 





* Robin Gray: a Novel. By Charles Gibbon, Author of ‘ Dangerous Connec- 





*** Ye winna heed me being a wee thing quiet, for it’s mair i’ my 
heart to greet nor to laugh.’” 


Jamie returns to find his sweetheart married. From this 
point the story is Mr. Gibbon’s own; and we cannot escape the 
conviction that he works better outside the trammels of the old 
ballad. ‘he extreme simplicity and tenderness of the song 
seem to have unwittingly compelled him to write this version 
of it in a subdued and minor key. In the second and third 
volumes we find the same accuracy of portraiture as in the 
first ; but we find also an additional vigour and freedom, which 
deal boldly with incident and detail and awaken a powerful 
interest. The story, after Jamie’s return, shows the simple 
materials of the ballad shaken into new combinations. Jamie 
sees his married sweetheart, and has a brief and pathetic 
interview with her. Imprudently, she conceals the fact of her 
having seen him from her husband, who hears of Jamie’s visit 
nevertheless. It is the laird, M*‘Whapple, who is trying to 
rouse the old farmer into jealousy, and he effectually does so. 
For he forges a letter which causes Jeanie alone to set out. and 
travel to a house in which James Falcon is now living; and 
then he tells Robin Gray that Jeanie has gone off to meet her 
old lover. Robin follows her. The night is frightfully stormy, 
and he has to cross a swollen torrent, in which his horse is 
lost. He reaches the house, finds his wife, cruelly upbraids her, 
and will not listen to her explanations; finally he rushes out 
into the fierce night again. Jeanie, rushing after him, hears a 
loud scream, and catches sight of her husband hurrying through 
the dark. Next day, a dead body, terribly mutilated, is found 
among the rocks in the river, when the spate has subsided. The 
body is dressed in the clothes of James Falcon, for whose 
murder Robin Gray is now apprehended. However, James 
Falcon again turns up, explaining that he had lent some 
clothes on that night to a poor idiot lad, who must have been 
mistaken for him and murdered. Robin Gray is not the less in 
danger, as the presumption is that he had thrown the lad 
over the cliff, believing him to be James Falcon. Jeanie comes 
to Falcon and beseeches him to aid her in getting her husband 
out of danger. This they do between them. For it transpires 
that the real murderer of the lad was a certain Ivan Carragh, 
the tool of M‘Whapple. M‘Whapple is in the possession 
of property which ought to belong to Falcon, and, fearing 
that Jamie may discover the means by which he has been 
robbed of his birthright, the laird resolves upon his destruction, 

That the crime is brought home to him in the end—that he 
dies in prison—and that Ivan Carragh comes to the gallows— 
are details necessarily demanded by poetical justice. But for 
the close of the story—beautiful and appropriate as it is—we 
are entirely indebted to Mr. Gibbon. We confess to have had 
a fear that Robin Gray was about to perish in some sudden 
and opportune manner, to allow Jamie to marry his old love, 
But nothing of the kind occurs. Robin Gray’s extreme affection 
for his wife is repaid by a loyal trust and love which are but 
the natural expressions of Jeanie’s character; and Falcon, 
having got the laird’s property, goes again to sea, comes back ~ 
a captain, marries, and is henceforward the fast friend of 
Jeanie and her guidman. How Mr. Gibbon brings us to see 
that this end of the story is the proper one—indeed the only 
one which could possibly satisfy the reader—we cannot exhibit 
here, in these meagre outlines of the tale. 

Ivan Carragh is a capital character. Indeed, he is about 
as satisfactory a villain as we have ever met with in a book. 
His sublime unconsciousness, his coolness, his splendid capacity 
for whisky, and his excellent Gaelic, make him quite a treasure. 
After he has gagged Jeanie and carried her on board the brig, 
he quietly remarks, “ You’ll no care to jump into the water; 
and if you'll do—I'll no care.” ‘Then he asks her good- 
naturedly if “she'll hae a dram.” There is a fine touch of 
humour here, which many readers might not perceive. Among 
the lower classes in Scotland, the general form of salutation 
addressed to any one entering a house is, “ Will ye tak a dramP” 
Accordingly, Mr. Gibbon’s characters, whether bent on mar- 
derous or felonious intent, invariably ask each other to “hae a 
dram.” There is something peculiarly odd in the notion of a 
man’s being confronted by his bitterest enemy, and yet, out of 
custom, asking him to drink whisky. When Carragh is drawn 
into conversation about the man whom he fancied he had mur- 
dered, the old habit is so strong upon him that he drinks his 
good health. Here is a conversation between Jeanie and Ivan, 
when the latter has carried her on board the brig :— 


‘‘ He suddenly dropped his fat dirty hand on hers. Inatinctively 
she started and drew back. 

“¢ What's the matter?’ he said; ‘ what did you'll got. start for?” 
“¢ Naething—I was just thinking about my folk at hame.’ 

**¢Then think no more about them if that will make you etart so. 





tions, Three vols, London; Blackie & Son. 
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If you want onything to thocht about, thocht about me.’ 
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“¢T’m doing that.’ 

“* What more do'ye want then? Shust look this way. I’m going 
io make a spoke, aud you was the first lass I'll ever make a spoke to. 
Yes—Pe-tam.’ 

“* When is your other man to be up?” 

“¢QOich, onytime; but it’s no about him I'll want to spoke, it was 
about you, and no other body. You was the brawest lass I'll ever 
caw, and 4 

** Did ye no say ye were gaun to the West Indies for the slave- 
trade ?” 

*¢ Yes; but I was going to ray 

“¢¢ When will ye be back in Scotland again ?’ 

“* * Never, l’il thocht, unless I lose all my siller and my schooner, 
end am forced to come back to make the laird get me another one.’ 

“*Wonld he dothat? I heard him telling ye that he would hang 
ye if ye ever came his road again,’ 

“Then we'll shust hang him too at the same time. 
put him to all that trouble if we can help it.’ 

“¢ What has he done that you thick you could hang him for ?” 

“¢That’a no matter. I know what I know, and he’s too big a 
coward to do what he said he would. But I was 4 

“* Has it onything to do wi’ the murder o’ Jeames Falcon ?” 

¢ Pe.tam,’ grow!-d tLe Highlander, as if he had been stung. 
‘Falcon was a brave boy, but he’s dead, and 1’ll want to hear spoke 
of him no more.’ 

*€¢ Ye didna liko Faloon ?” 

“¢ Well enough, well enough; bat he was always pushing his nose 
into other foik’s business, and that was a bother. Bat, oich, he’s 
dead, and here’s his very goot health.’” 








But we'll no 





Ivan’s coolness aud thirst do not forsake him even when he is 
about to be sentenced to death :— 


“With the stolid placidity which characterized him he listened to 
the proceedings at his trial. When the jury had given their verdict, 
‘Guilty,’ and the jadge asked him if he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced, he answered— 

** What would I’ll say when you'll nochange your minds? Shust 
gie us some ouskie, for it’s tam dry wark hearkening to all this spoke 
about her own self.’ 

“ Undisturbed he heard the doom spoken. 
cut of him except repeated demands for whisky. 

*¢QOich but it was a bad day we’ll saw Portlappoch again,’ he 
muttered on the morning fixed for his execution; ‘ but we’ll see her 
no more—Pe-tam,’”’ 


Nothing could be got 


Ivan Carragh is picturesque and forcible; but there are other 
characters in the book which, drawn in more subdued colours, 
are not less natural. As a rule, the extreme quietness—one 
might say modesty—with which Mr. Gibbon traces out his 
characters somewhat blinds us to their vivid reality; and 
it is only on looking back that we perceive how very 
lifelike they are. The disturbant forces of jealousy im- 
pinging upon the natural kindliness and generosity of Robin 
Gray’s disposition,—the fine notions of womanly pride and 
loyalty which Jeanie constantly evinces,—and the upright 
and tender manfulness of Falcon,—are all in their way 
admirably depicted. Nor can we forget Girzie Todd—a sister 
of Ivan Carragh, who, from her bringing-up, is altogether 
Scotch. There are fine points about this character; and one 
of these is the amusing and thoroughly natural inconsistency 
of her bearing towards her son, the idiot. When she loses 
sight of him she thus says sho is going in quest of him :— 


“* Who kena but the puir daft creatar’ may bse got among strangers | 


wha’ll just torture the sowl out o’ him wi’ making a fule o’him—or 
wha kens bat he’s maybe decing at some dyke-side, starved and cauld 
and friendless, for Jamie would be sure to send him hame, and that’s 
what I dreed maist. Lord guide him—but wait till I get a haudo’ 
him. I'U learn him to gae dancing after folk that dinna want him, 
and hae nae way o’ daeing wi? him though they did. I’Ul gar him 
dance till anither tune, leaving me in sic a state about him—my puir 
bairn, my puir witless, helpless bairn, God guide ye wharever ye be” 


We have said nothing of the simple pathos which is con- 
stantly to be found in this very pathetic story. 





We leave the | 


reader to discover it for himself; merely pointing, as one | 
example, to the letter in which James Falcon, about to leave | 


the country, explains his old affection to his old love. 








THE SWORD AND THE KEYS.* 


Unper the protection of Lord Bacon, it is very common for 
Lucretius to get credit for asserting without qualification that, 
“It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships 
tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a 
castle, and to sec a battle and the adventures thereof below,” 
and so forth. Perhaps few persons read either the grave and 
beautiful original which Lord Bacon has thus paraphrased, or 
the paraphrase itself (not less beautiful), without feeling that the 
sentiment inclines towards selfishness and is too emphatically 





* The Sword and the Keys. The Civil Power in its Relati 
é ' " tions to the Church ; 
considered with Special Reference to the Court of Final Ecclesiasti 
in England. With Appendix. By James and Joyee, eng Appeal 


} Way! 
—— for the Diocese of Herefcrd, Eonden, xford, and Cambridge : 


pagan. We must confess, however, that there do arise 
occasions now and then when we experience a similar 
pleasure in a very lively degree, and that we are indebted 
to the reverend author of this volume for one of them, 
Mr. Joyce is belligerent and zealous, filled with eccle- 
siastical law and with pious indignation. What the ark 
was to a Jew in the days of the Judges, that the true 
Church of England is to our clergyman-proctor of Hereford. 
Uncireumcised hands have been laid upon this ark, he thinks, 
and he calls for fire and earthquake to revenge. The un- 
circumcised hands in question are those of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council; and that the present Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury very heartily approve of that tribunal in 
no way mollifies our author, but only makes the fire of his 
wrath wax hotter and hotter still. He resents the Com- 
mittee’s “judgments” severally and in detail. He resents 
the constitution of the Committee. With an almost magni- 
ficent scorn and derision he resents the “accident” by 
which the Committee became invested with the powers 
it now wields. And—such are the paradoxes in “ celestial 
minds ”—above all things else he resents a well-known 
“volume lately published under very high authority.” And 
we submit that upon this very unlucky volume, “ Eccle- 
siastical Judgments,” the author of the book before us is 
somewhat too hard. Without it his own work would scarcely 
have seen the light, and his learning and devotion would still 
have resembled a “candle set under a bushel.” Yet, on the 
subject of this unhappy publication he is mysterious and in- 
appeasable to a degree that would be more edifying if it were 
less entertaining. Having already described it in the words 
we have quoted, he gives another artistic fillip to our curiosity 
by assuring us, only three pages later, that it was ‘ published 
under very high auspices.”” Then the oracle becomes a very 
little less general, declaring said volume to have been 
“published under very high episcopal authority” (p. 35). 
Then we are summoned to become sharers in the indignant 
abhorrence of Mr. Joyce for authors, episcopal and other, who 
“have not only contradicted the patent evidence of history, 
but ’—scandalous to say—“ have invented highly-imaginative 
and absolutely-untenable suppositions in attempting to disable” 
the powers of the “Jus Cyprium” (p. 55). And so on, 
again and again all the way to the end; the author returning 
to the charge with an ever-increasing energy of contempt, and 
with a resolution that can be neither diverted nor assuaged. 
We need not say that we look at the matters which have 
moved so profoundly the mind of Mr. Joyce with very different 
eyes from his own. While other men are feeling thankful 
that the Establishment is now less than ever at the mercy of 
the clergy, Mr. Joyce discovers that the greatest peril we have 
to dread is the continuance of the Judicial Committee with its 
infusion of the laity. None of the alternatives by which that 
committee could be superseded would be nearly so objection- 
able as the committee itself; and, having delivered himself to 
this effect, he relapses into the usual style and the too- 
hackneyed metaphor of the alarmists, reminding us that— 


“The nearest dangers are not always most open to common view, 
those which are most fatal are not always most deeply dreaded, nor 
are those most closely impending always most carefully avoided. 
Men may pass ignoravt'y in thoughtless security over underlying 
fires— 

‘ Suppositos cineri doloso.’ 


Some great shock, suddenly communicated by the action of the 
present tribunal in Whitehal!, may cause a convulsion of which none 
can venture to forecast the disastrous results on the Church of 
England” (pp. 238-9). 

We must do Mr. Joyce the justice to say that though his 
wrath with the Archbishops of Canterbury acd York, and with 
all their proceedings and allies appears to us excessive; and 
thongh his style is so contipually marked by rotundity without 
eloquence, and by an abundance that is near akin to pomposity, 


| his book shows great research, much aptitude for the pursuits 
| he affects, and a seriousness of purpose worthy of hearty re- 





‘ 








spect. It is impossible for lay persons like ourselves not to 
laugh now and then, but we largh at the unconscious im- 
placability of the author, rather than at the author himself. 
Pace Joyce; a clergyman worrying a book published by his 
superiors as savagely and as triumphantly as a terrier in a rage 
will sometimes worry a rat, is not edifying, but only amusing. 
Apart from this particular penchant, Mr. Joyce has brought 
together a convenient summary, some forcible discussions on 
ecclesiastical law, and a number of historical facts to illustrate 
his positions, His appendices contain extracts from the 
statutes and copies of recent “ judgments; ” and the chief fault 
of his book, perhaps, is that, like many other useful things, it 
is somewhat too dry. 
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THE REPORTER’S GUIDE.* 


Tus book contains a few passages which read rather badly. 
For example, under the head of “ Libel ” we have this truism: 
“The reporter should always be careful to avoid subjecting the 
publisher of his paper to an action, by giving insertion to 
defamatory matter.” He certainly should. But, apart from 
a casual passage or two constructed like this, the manual is a 
good one. It is, in particular, free from the usual faults of 
works of the kind, clap-trap and evasion. It is well known 
that a publisher of a shorthand manual advertises it as a 
treatise by which “ the nature” of the art may be learnt in a 
few hours, without the aid of a master. It is pretty certain 


that a man who was dull enough to be taken in by a trick of | 


this kind, a man who did not see that the mere “nature” of | the case of Wason v. Walter, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said, ‘ If 


the art was not much to acquire, would never make a reporter ; 
but the trickery and evasion of books about shorthand does 
not stop at mere verbal dodges of this kind. They overrate 
the rewards of the profession; they either underrate its diffi- 
culties, or state them in a splashy manner, which proves quite 
ineffective ; above all, they betray the incompetency of their 
authors by missing all the real difficulties. Mr. Reed has 
produced a little treatise of quite a different kind. It is full; 
it is exact; it is free from exaggeration; and it contains some 
kindly and valuable hints, which are not to be found in some 
other manuals of a very difficult art. 

Short-hand writing is, in truth, much more difficult than is 
generally supposed. The ignorant look upon it as a kind of 
magic, and even cultivated people suppose it is what they call 
** mechanical.” Under no circumstances, however, taken either 
as full reporting or abbreviated reporting can the art be con- 
sidered mechanical. To follow a speaker’s words with close 
attention is not mechanical. To put them down without 
mistake is not mechanical. To write out into long-hand the 
short-hand notes is not mechanical. It often happens that 
much culture, ingenuity, and resource have to be brought into 
play by the stenographer before what has been taken down 
can be presented to the eye of the public or of those who have 
paid to have it done. Very few, if any, speakers are able to 
construct sentences free from flaws. The majority construct 
their sentences very badly—delivering, in fact, the most 
slovenly, ragged stuff, for the reporter to turn into good 
English. And, if a reporter’s duties extend over any wide 
range of matter, he will have to deal, in all probability, with 
great variety of allusion, with matters of almost exclusively 
local import, upon which a stranger may well go astray; and 
very often with intricate relations of figures and matters of 
fact. Then, the best speakers occasionally make mistakes, 
both in facts and figures, and these mistakes must usually be 
corrected by the reporter. Not, of course, always. For ex- 
ample, in evidence, what a witness says must be taken down, 
errors and all, whatever they are. The reason is too obvious 
to need pointing out. 

Mr. Reed quotes some alleged reporter’s blunders which are 
genuine; but the old story of “Amicus Plato,” &., getting 
turned into “I may cuss Plato,” &c., is evidently an invention 
—it has decidedly a Yankee sound with it. 
crous reporter’s error, made by the T'imes’ people, in reporting 
a great Reform speech of Brougham’s—an error quoted in the 
last number of the Quarterly, but we cannot remember it 
preciscly enough to quote it. Then there is the true story, also 
appertaining to some newspaper, and auite fresh in our own 
memory, in which the reporter has turned “ eloquence bursting 
from every pore” into “perspiration bursting from every 
pore.” Here, it is plain the man had forgotten the metaphor 
he had heard, and had been unable to decipher his note. 
Tltere is another case, for which we do not vouch. It is said, 


first two lines of the “ Eve of St. Agnes ”— 


** Saint Agnes’ Eve! Ah! bitter chill it was; 
The ow’, for all his feathers, was a-cold’””— 
turned them into— 


St. Ann has heaved! A bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, had a cold.” 


\ 





| 
} 





There is a ludi- | 





Then there was the quite recent case, which will be fresh in | 


most memories, in which “ unabashed Defoe” got changed into 
“unabashed, the foe”; and “Tutchin, flagrant from the 
scourge,” into “blushing fragrant from the scourge.” But, 
on the other hand, a great many of the stock stories against 
reporters are mere myths. We have heard a dozen times the 
story that a reporter once changed “I am a partner in the 
Low Moor Ironworks ” into “ I am a pauper in the Low Moor 
Workhouse.” This tale has no foundation in fact. On the 





* The Reporter’s Gud-. By Thomas Allen Reed. London: F. Pitman. 





| filled in with light and shade. 


however, that an unpoetic reporter, who had to take down the | comparatively brief story, though well packed with incident, 





whole, even ordinary reporters do their work admirably; and 
it is notorious that the profession has included, and does 
include, some highly-cultivated and intelligent men, who are 
quite unlikely to make any mistakes which involve downright 
absurdity. 

A new Libel Bill is now, or will immediately be, placed before 
the House of Commons; but this summary by Mr. Reed of 
the law as it now stands may be useful to some of our 
readers :— 


“Tt is only of late years that reports of legal proceedings have 


_ been held to be privileged in this respect; and it is still later (1868) 


that the same rnle has been applied to reports of the debates in Par- 
liament. Formerly it was held that a report of an ew-parte legal 
proceeding, if containing defamatory matter, was actionable; but in 


any such action or indictment’ (founded on a report of an ew-parte 
proceeding) ‘should be brought, it would probably be held that the 
true criterion of the privilege is not whether the report was or was 
not ex parte, but whether it was a fair aud honest report of what had 
taken place, published simply with a view to the information of the 
public, and innocent cf all intention to do injary to the reputation of 
the party affected.’ Great latitude is allowed in the way of comment 
on the conduct and even the motives of public men in relation to 
publicaffairs; but if attacks are made on private character, the news- 
paper publishing them—except in the case of Parliamentary and legal 
reports—may be the subject of an action. Some newspapers are 
willing to run this risk rather than abridge their reports or omit 
passages which the public might desire to read; others are specially 
careful not to publish anything injuriously affecting private character. 
In such a matter the reporter shouid not assume any responsibility, 
but should call the attention of the editor or manager to any defama- 
tory matter which may be found in his reports.” 


Not without interest, also, are the following hints to young 
reporters :— 


“ Always be willing to give a helping band to a fellow-reporter, 
unless duty to others imperatively require a refusal. When several 
reporters are engaged at the same table, what one has miesed another 
may have caught; and only a charlish spirit will refuse to exchange 
civilities with the rest. It is scarcely to be expected that a skilfal 
shorthand writer should ‘read over’ with an incompetent one; but 
if he bas a friendly disposition he will not be unwilling to give his 
brethren some of the benefit of his superior skill. Never ‘snub’ a 
young hand, unless he is unbearably conceited. Remember your own 
early days. 

** Avoid anything like assumption. The young reporter is apt to 
be very sensible of his own importance as a ‘ representative of the 
press,’ and to give himself airs accordingly. Let him go about his 
work modestly as well as energetically, and he will be far more likely 
to succeed than he will by an offensive display of assurance or an 
assumption of superiority.” 


We have pleasure in adding that Mr. Reed’s appears to us 
to be the best manual for the young reporter that we have 
ever seen. 








LADY EDITH.* 


Miss Youn, who is a Scotchwoman, gives us here a Scotch 
story, written in fair English, but spotted by imperfect scraps 


' of other tongues, and especially marred by a superfluity of 


French colloquialisms, which have less the effect of language 
than that of swift, confused sparrow-chatter. With the ex- 
ception of this youthful peculiarity, however, the book exhibits 
good ability and taste, though the art of the story-teller is not 
present in any remarkable degree. Miss Young writes in a 
style that is clear and sharp, though sometimes bare, and with 
an eye to the picturesque in scenery and character; and if 
she does not always hit the mark, the reader seldom fails to 
see the mark that ought to have been hit. Her bits of land- 
scape are rather suggestions than finished pictures; and the 
portraits of her leading characters are struck into the canvas 
with a few bold strokes rather than deliberately traced and 
“Lady Edith,” which is a 


consists of a few episodes in the history of the noble house of 
Hamilton of Linwood, the head of which, Lord Henry Hamilton, 
is, at the opening of the story, a minor, travelling on the 
continent, who is expected home on the attainment of his 
majority, which is imminent. A dozen years before this date, 
however, Lady Edith, Lord Hamilton’s sister, having been 
married to Lord Thornhill against her will, and in spite of her 


' known love for Sir Dudley Chetwynd, eloped with the latter 
gentleman, who is the rascal of the tale. 


In accordance 
with the traditional blindness of love, Lady Edith at the time 
of the elopement is, of course, wholly ignorant of the character 
of Sir Dudley, who, to the vices of a roué, adds the worst 
qualities of an unprincipled gambler. Very soon, therefore, 
does the misguided lady discover how different is the condition 





* Lady Edith: a Novel. By A. M. N. Young, Author of “ Beyond the Shadow, 
and Other Poem:,” ‘‘ Ferndale,” “ Papers by Lucy Bl.ssom,” &c, Glasgow : 
Thomas Murray & “on. 
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of an honourable wife from that of mistress to a scoffing, heart- 
less villain; her life becomes one of intense misery and shame, 
and, at length unbearable; so that we first meet with Lady 
Edith at Linwood, hunted and desperate, flying from the 
brutalities of Sir Dudley Chetwynd, whom she believes to be 
still at Paris, where she leaves him, never, as she hopes, to see 
his face again. But Sir Dadley’s houndlike instincts inform 
him that his beautiful quarry must have fled to Scotland ; 
and so, after quarrelling with a young Russian nobleman, with 
whom he has been gambling, he blows the lad’s brains out, 
and follows Lady Edith to Linwood, where he appears suddenly, 
upsetting all his victim’s hopes of secrecy and solitude. Sir 
Dudley, resolving to remain in the neighbourhood, disguises 
himself, assumes a false name, and takes lodgings in the 
“ White Hart” at the village, there to wait some new 
opportunity of filling his empty purse, which he expects 
that the return of Lord Hamilton to Linwood will 
suggest or supply. In the mean time, after recovering 
from a violent fever, induced by fatigue and the horror 
of her persecutor’s presence, Lady Edith lives quietly at 
the cottage of old Lewis, the house-steward, until her brother, 
now Earl of Linwood, arrives at the castle with a company of 
guests, among whom is Lord Thornhill, the wronged husband. 
There are great rejoicings at Linwood, in the midst of which 
the plot begins to thicken; for Sir Dudley Chetwynd, under 
the name of Margrave, contriving to ingratiate himself with 
the young earl, the two set to billiard-playing, at which, of 
course, the rogue wins and the earl is fleeced to an enormous 
extent. People of the name of Hamilton, who are mostly 
Scotch, have a curious tendency to get into the claws of 
harpies, creatures of the turf and the gaming-table, who 
seem to have the power not only of reducing the most 
princely estates to dust and ashes, but of tainting the most 
aristocratic reputations, and, sometimes, even of being the 
means of putting an end to the most ancient families al- 
together. At one point in this story it almost seems as if the 
Hamiltons of Linwood, in the person of Earl Henry, foolish 
gambler that he is, were about to be ruined and extinguished. 
The crisis has two stages. Unless the earl can honour certain 
bills that are presented to him by an agent from London, 
there is no alternative for him but to return as a prisoner 
with the man to the metropolis. By this time his lordship’s 
name is, pecuniarily, not worth twopence; and what is to be 
done? Peter M‘Crindle, landlord of the “ White Hart,” comes 
to the rescue, and the earl is saved from the ignominy of a 
gaol. But the extravagance and the gambling go on at the 
castle, until the second stage in the crisis is reached, which is the 
unmasking of Sir Dudley Chetwynd, who, not content with 


being the evil genius of the earl’s sister, has actually dared | 
to penetrate to the very hearthstone of Linwood, with all the | 


audacity of the gambler and the cheat. We can well pardon 
the earl for being in a passion when he discovers to whom 
he has lost so much of the life-blood of his estates; but that 
passion has this evil effect. When the earl and Sir Dudley 
stand face to face, each pointing a pistol at the other’s head, 
the injured man fires blindly and wide of the mark, while 
the wrongdoer, always cool and collected, fires deliberately, so 
that his shot has all the meaning of a cold-blooded murder. 
Fortunately, the earl’s wounds are just a shade less than 
mortal, and he ultimately recovers, Sir Dudley going into dis- 
honourable exile at the expense of the country. To return to 
Lady Edith. Determined to get rid of her intolerable enemy, 
she returns to Paris, where, among other pieces of fortune, she 
makes almost as narrow escape from murder as her brother; 
the attempt being made through jealousy by another of Sir 
Dudley’s frail victims, who drowns herself the same evening 
in the Seine. This winds up the catalogue of Lady Edith 
Thornhill’s sufferings; for she is followed to Paris by Lord 
Thornhill, her much-injured but forgiving husband, to whom, 
amid sighs and tears and protestations of repentance, she is 
fally reconciled. From this brief epitome of Miss Young’s 
tale, it will be seen that there is not much plot in it. We 
have only further to say that, although the various incidents 
are not always held together in effective dramatic coherence, 
“Lady Edith” can be read with comparative ease and with 
some pleasure, 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Savowrneen Dheelish; or, One True Heart. (James Henderson.) 

Stories of Irish outrage should just now be popular. In the pre- 
sent little volume we are presented with a view of agrarian crime in 
its most revolting aspects, and there is no false glamour thrown 
around any of the characters. We hate the murdered oppressor 
O'Mara, and we equally hate his murderer Shawn M‘Kenna; we 








despise the informers, who seem to be legion, but our sympathies are 
enlisted on behalf of Kate Costello, who is the daughter of an evicted 
tenant, and who does all she can to prevent the murder of O’Mara, 
and afterwards brings Shawn to justice. Many of the incidents are 
highly dramatic; particularly the punishment of Barney, the sup- 
posed informer, and also the scene between Shawn and Kate in the 


_ ruin. The dialogue is bright and forcible ; while the size of the volume 


makes it suitable for railway reading. 





The Femall Glory ; or, the Life and Death of Our Blessed Lady the 
Holy Virgin Mary, §c. By Anth. Stafford. London: Thomas 
Harper. 1635, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Long- 
mans ) 

This book may be religious, but it certainly is scarcely decent. It is 
apparently reprinted for the benefit of the young women who have 
leanings towards Roman Catholic ceremonials. With these tendencies 
we have nothing at present todo; but so far as the mere morality of 
literature is concerned, we should vastly prefer to see one of Paul de 
Kock’s novels distributed through High Church congregations than 
this offensive volume. 





A System of Figure-Skating. By H. E. Vandervell and T. Maxwell 
Witham. (Macmillan.) 

There is a grim irony in issuing a book on skating—and, more- 
over, as stated in the preface, hurrying it through the press, that 
it might be before the public this season—during a winter in which 
frost has been unknown, and when we have been for the most part 
living in a vapour-bath. However, it will be useful in winters to 
come, if that omnipotent Gulf Stream will only behave properly. 
Beginning with a history of skating, the authors go very thoroughly 
into the practical learning of the art. Excellent drawings are given 
of the correct and incorrect attitudes of the skater when doing the 
outside and the inside edge, both forwards and backwards. There 
are, also, many diagrams of the London Skating Olub figures, and 
there is a chapter especially for the ladies. 





Memoir of W. H. Harvey, M.D., F.R.S., §c., late Professor of Botany, 
Trinity College, Dublin. With Selections from his Journal and 
Correspondence. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The late Dr. Harvey attained daring his life to considerable reputa- 
tion as a naturalist, and the volame now in our hands consists for the 
most part, of the letters he wrote to his friends on this and other sub- 
jects, but principally the former. He was an Irishman, descended 
from a Quaker family of Youghal, though he seems not to have been 
a Quaker himself. ‘ His fame as a naturalist,” says the editor of the 
present work, “rests mainly upon his conscientious labours in that 
vast field of description and classification in which he was, from first. 
to last—from the first dawn of his genius in his happy schoolboy 
days to its premature setting—so enthusiastic and indefatigable a 
worker. Here his marvellous accuracy and minuteness of observa- 
tion, and exquisite delineation of the objects which came under his 
untiring eye and hand, can only be appreciated by the earnest studert 
of nature who goes with him over the same ground in the same spirit.’’ 
Dr. Harvey resided part of his life in England, and he also visited the 
Cape of Good Hope (three times), the United States, and Australia. 
His health, which had been failing for a long while, became so bad 
early in 1866 that it was evident he could not long survive ; and on 
the 15th of May, in that year, he expired, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. The letters here printed are very pleasant and interesting. 
They exhibit an intelligent, loving, and loveable mind; at times 
bright and playfal, at others inspired with a deep religious feeling. 
The anonymous editor has done his work carefully, has wisely left 
Dr. Harvey to speak for himself wherever possible, and has not over- 
laid the text with unnecessary comments, 





First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. By the Yuca 
Garcilasso de la Vega. Translated and edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Clements R. Markham. Vol. I., containing Books I., 
IL., IlI., and 1V. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 

A very curious work is this account of the Ynoas of Peru, by one 
of themselves, The author was the son of a Spanish gentleman who 
accompanied Pizarro in his warlike expeditions; his mother was a 
native woman, and he himself was born in Peru. His maternal 
grandfather was brother of the great Ynca, Huayna Ccapac. The 
Peruvian princess, his mother, was a Christian, and a very beautiful 
woman, The young Garcilasso (who was christened after his father) 
was bornin 1540. He received a good education, and, as he grew up, 
was employed in superintending and visiting his father’s estates, and 
he “appears to have travelled over most parts of Peru, scaling the 
snowy passes, crossing the rapid streams in balsas, and traversing the 
arid deserts.” In this way, by intercourse with Peruvians of high 
standing, and by subsequent correspondence, he acquired that know- 
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ledge of the country which he has embodied in the interesting work 
here translated. From twenty years of age, however, to the time of 
his death, which occurred in the seventy-sixth year of his age, Garci- 
lasso the Younger lived in Spain, and was buried at Cordova, where 
he expired in 1616. His book is not unmixed with fable, but it is 
indispensable to a knowledge of the early history of Peru, and it has 
been largely quoted by Mr. Prescott in his history of the conquest of 
that country. The Hakluyt Society have done well in producing this 
translation, 





Essays and Addresses, chiefly on Church Subjects. By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (Strahan & Co.) 


The essays included in this volume are seven in number, and they 
are reprinted from various periodicals. The subjects are—* The 
Special Education of the Clergy,” “ Preaching: its Adaptation to the 
Present Times,” “ The Christian Conscience,” “‘ The Union of Chris- 
tendom considered in its Home Aspect,” “ Charity, the End of the 
Commandment,” “The Requisites of an Education for the Ministry 
in the Present Day,” and “The Church of the Future.” Dean Alford 
is a liberal thinker and a graceful writer, and he is one of those 
“advanced” clergymen who have already made up their minds to 
the disestablishment of the Church of England. The final essay of 
his volume is devoted to this grave subject. He exhorts his brethren 
not to “fight the inevitable inch by inch,” but to prepare for the 
change; and he expresses his own conviction that, if those who have 
the guidance of the Church prove worthy of the task, an unequalled 
opportunity will be presented to that Church for doing good and 
facilitating Christian progress. This is the essay which was made 


the subject of a “slashing” article in Blackwood’s Magazine for last | 


November. 





Master Hugh Latimer, ex-Bishop of Worcester. Seven Sermons 
before Edward VI., on each Friday in Lent, 1549. Carefully edited 
by Edward Arber, (Alexander Murray.) 


This is one of Mr. Arber’s excellent cheap ‘reprints of old English 
writers. Like its predecessors, the book is an exact reproduction of 
the original, the obsolete spelling, and even the typographical pecu- 
liarities, being followed. Latimer was one of the most eloquent 
preachers, as well as heroic leaders, of the English Chureh in the 
stormy days of its early independence. He was a power in the land, 
felt and feared in high places, and beloved by the lowly and the humble. 
He had the art—not always to be found in these days—of preaching 
sermons which interested his congregations by the force of their 
language, the vivid realism of their illustrations, the variety of their 
matter, and the practical application of their morality. Wedo not 
say, of course, that the theological views of the sixteenth century will 
suit the nineteenth ; the opinions of Latimer often sound child-like to 
the more instructed ears of the present generation. But the earnest- 
ness, courage, and devotion of the old preacher are a heritage which 
we have no right to despise; and this excellently edited reprint of 
his sermons, with its introductory matter, is worthy of the attention 
of all who desire to know something of the development of religious 
thought three hundred years ago. 





Bacon. The Advancement of Learning. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Aldis Wright has edited Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning ” 
for the Clarendon Press Series. The work is comprised in a single 
volume, of convenient size, beautifully printed, carefully supervised, 
and provided with such accompanying matter as may be necessary 
for the due understanding of the treatise. The Preface contains a 
concise yet satisfactory account of the chief events of Bacon’s life, by 
the editor ; to which is added achronological calendar. A large body 
of notes, and a glossary of obsolete terms, are appended to the work. 
Altogether, this is an admirable edition of one of the most remarkable 
books in the English language. 





The Age of the Martyrs; or, the First Three Centuries of the Work 
of the Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By John David 
Jenkins, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, Canon of Peter 
Maritzburg. (James Parker & Co.) 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) 

We need do little more than signify the publication of these two 
works, which address a special rather than the general public. The 
first relates the early history of Christianity, and is written in a High 
Church spirit and a rather hectic and over-wrought style. The second 
undertakes to show that the Bible has often been wrested—by Pro- 


which it does not justify. The book is characterized by a Low Church 
tone, but it is not sectarian, and contains matter for reflection. 





A Guide to Scottish History. By Elizabeth Perry. (Longmans.) 


This is a question and answer book, and contains a great deal of 
information. The history comes down to the union of the Crowns, 
with a cursory view of subsequent events specially affecting Scotland- 





We have also received—Short Essays on the Irish Established 
Church, by T. Gallwey (Ridgway) ;—The Languages and Races 
of Dardistan, by G. W. Leituer (Triibner) ;—The Address Copy 
Book (Murby) ;—The Disestablishment of the Irish Church, by the 
Rev. E. A. Lester (Hodges, Smith, & Foster) ;—How the Ballot really 
Works, by Hugh C. E. Childers (Ridgway) ;—The National System of 
Learning to Read, by J. K. Morell (Muarby) ;—Hullah’s Part Music 
(Longmans) ;—Dr. Harcowrt’s Assistant, by Mrs. Hibbert Ware 
(Newby). 


cence 
— 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ahn ), French Method, Author’s Edition, 3 parts. Newedit. 12mo., 1s, 64, 
eac 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, in German. Cr. 8vo., 63, 

Analysis of the Hunting Field. Royal 8vo., £1, 1ls, 6d. 

Appleby’s Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, 8vo., 12s, 6d, 

Athlete (The) for 1869. Or. 8vo., 2s. 

At Home and Abroad; or, Uncle William’s Adventures, Feap., 1s. 6d, 

Book (The) to Make you Laugh. Feap., 6d. 

| Bury (Baroness Blaze de), Love, the Avenger. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo,, £1. 11s, 6d, 

| Burty (P.), Chefe-d‘avre of the Industrial Arts. 8vo., 16s, 

| Carlyle (T.), Works, Library ecit.—The French Revolution, Vol. II, 8vo., 9s, 





Carter’s Practical Gardener. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., ls, 

Chew (Mrs.), Gentle Drawings. 16mo., 1s. 

Cobbett (W.), Legacy to Parsons. Newedit. Feap., 1s, 6d. 

Coote (H. C.), Practice of the High Court of Admiralty, .ndedit. 8vo., 16s, 
Ditto aitto Supplement to. 8vo., 2s. 

Davidson (Mrs. H. M.), Christian Osborne’s Friends, Cr, 8vo., 63, 

De Sales F-) The Life of Devotion. 16mo., 1s. 6d. 

Dulcken (H. W.), Child’s Popular Fairy Tales. Imp, 16mo., 6s. 

Early Years (The) of Prince Consort. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Engineering Facts and Figures, 1868. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

English Reprints, More (Sir T.), Utopia, Translated by R. Robinson, Feap., 








ls. 
Gifford (Mrs. G. R,), Trials of an Heiress, 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, with notes by A. von Ravensberg. Cr. 8yo., 


2s. éd. 
Great Convent Case (The) : Saurin v, Starr and Kennedy. Edited by J, Grant, 


8vo., ls. 
——- Epoch (The) Predicted by the Prophets. 8vo., 6s. 
| Haddo (tor), Memoir of. By Rev. E. B. Elliott. 5th edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Harding (G. P.), Portraits of Llustrious Persons in English History. Royal 4to., 
21 


8, 
Hatherley (Lord), The Continuity of Scripture. New edit, Cr, 8vo., 6s, 
Hawkins (A. E.), Poems, Feap , 6s. 

Hester's History. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Hincks (T.), History of British Hydroid Zoophytes. 2 vols. 8vo., £22. 2s, 
Holmes (T.), Surgical Treatment of Diseases of Infancy, 2nd edit, S8vo., 21s, 
Hood (Thomas), Whims and Oddities. 2 vols. Feap,, 1s, each, 
Hughes (@.), Simplified French Grammar. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
(R.), Manual of Therapeutics. Or. 8vo., 10s, 

Huxley (T. H.), Leseons in Elementary Physiology, Newedit. 18mo., 4s, 6d, 
Irons (W. J.), The Bible and its Interpreters. 2ndedit, Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Johnson (W.), Practical Draughtsman’s Handbook of Industrial Design, 2nd 

edit. 4to., £1. 8s. 6d. 
Johnston (A. K.), Atlas of Astronomy, New edit. Royal 4to., 25s. 











Physical Geography. New edit. Royal 4to,, 25s. 
Kettlewell (Rev. 8.), The Rights and Liberties of the Church. Cr. 8vo., 8s, 6d, 
Kind Governess (The) ; or, How to make Home Happy. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Kotzebue (A.), The Prisoner; a Comedy, With Notes by Dr. Strunberg, 


‘cap., ls. 
Lott (E.), The Grand Pasha’s Cruise on the Nile. 2 vols, Or. 8vo., 21s. 
Maccoll (N.), The Greek Sceptics, from Pyrrbus to Sextus. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
McLeoy (J.), Romances of Crime : Disclosures of a Detective. Feap., 1s, 
Macmillan (Rev. H.), Bible Teachings in Nature. 3rd edit. Cr, 8vo,, 6s, 
Mignet (F. A.), Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, 4th edit. l2mo., 5s, 
Miller (Hugh), Works. New edit. 12 vols, Cr. 8vo., 5s, each, 
My Schools and Schoolmasters. New edit. Or, 8vo.,.5s, 
Milman (Dean), Annals of St. Paul’s. 2nd edit, 8Svo., 18s, 
Moore (Thomas), Poetical Works. Shamrock edit. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. 
Motley (J. L.), History of the United Netherlands, Vols. 1 and II, 2nd edit, 











8vo., ° 
Neale (Rev. J. M.), Sermons Preached in a Religious House. 2 vols, Feap., 10s, 
Oppen (BE. A.), Postage-Stamp Album. New-edit, Cr. 4to., 40. 
Ordination Sermons preached in the Diocese of Exeter, 1866-8, 8vo., 5s. 
Palliser (Mrs.), History of Lace. 2nd edit, 8vo., 21s, 
Phillipps (C. 8. M.), Horse and Man. Feap., 2s, 6d, 
Price (Rev. A. C.), Ruth, tomy, “E 2s. 6d. 
Proctor (F.), History of the Book of Common Prayer. New edit. Cr. 8yo., 


10s. 6d. 

Redford (Rk. A.), Apostolic Christianity, and other Sermons, Feap., 5s, 

Reed (T. A ), Reporter’s Guide. Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Report of the Trial: Saurin v. Star, Svo., ls. 

Rivals (The)$ or, Love and War, By H. Scharliog, from the Danish, 3 -vole> 
Cr, 8vo., £1. iis. 6d. 

Roberts ie ° OD ype and English Pronouncing Dictionary, Cr. 8vo., 10s, 

Saphir (A.), Christ and the Scriptures, New edit., Feap., ls, 6d. 

St. Paul’s, Edited by A. Trollope. Vol. III, 8vo., 7s, 6d, ; 

Scott (Sir ri came of. By Lockhart, Roxburghe Edition, Vol, III, 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 

ms Poetical Works, Cheap edit. Part I, 8vo., 6d. 

Select Library of Fiction.—The Clyffards of Clyffe. By the Author of “Lost 
Sir Massingberd.” Fceap., 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Richard II, Edited by W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright, 
Feap., 1s, 6d. 

po Piays. Edited by Rev. J. Hunter, 12mo., 1s. each. 

Hamlet.—The Tempest.— Henry 1II,—Merchant of Venice,—J ulius Coosar, 
—King Lear. 

Sunday Library The). Vol, V.—St, Louis and Calvin, By M, Guizot. 8vo., és, 

Todd (Rev. J.), Student’s Manual, Edited by Rev, T. Binney.  *.: 2s. 

Trench e. o} Proverbs and their Lessons, 6th edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Trial (The) of Saurin v, Star, from The Times. 8vo., 18. 

Trollope (A), Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 2 vols, 8vo., 26s. 

Velasquez .) and Simound (T.), Method of Learning the Spanish Language, 
New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Wallace (A. R.), The Malay Archipelago. 2 vols, Cr, 6vo,, 24s, 

Watts (Dr.), Divine and Moral Songs. New edit. Imp. 1émo., 1s. 

Wilberforce (Bishop), The Rocky Island. Newedit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Wingate (J.), Illustrations of the Coinage of Sextland, Fcap, 4to., £3. 3. 

Wurtz (A.), History of Chemical Theory, Or, 8vo,, 68, 














testante.as well as by Romanists—to the support of dogmatic teachings 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, | 


r[HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—THE | 
FROARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Pantomime, ROBINSON , 





CRUSOE ; or, Friday and the Fairies. Box 


Commence at 7 and terminate at 11, 
office open from 10 till 5. P 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—At 7, THE GIRLS 

OF THE PERIOD, a Musical Folly, At a quarter to 8, OTHELLO: 

Othello, Mr. Phelps; Iago, Mr. Charles Dillon; Cassio, Mr. H. Sinclair; Desde- 

mona, Miss Heath; Emilia, Madame Fanny Huddart, Conclude with a Grand 
Ballet of Action, entitled Beda, 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—At 7, RAISING 
THE WIND: Messrs. Kendal, Ciark, White, Buckstone, jun., &c.; Mes- 
dames Laws, Daitun, &c. After which, HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, 
Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Cavendish, Dalton, Hil), &c. Concludin with 
RURAL FKLICIUY: Messrs, Buckstone, Kendal, Rogers, Clark, White, 
Weathersby ; Mesdames Chippendale, Laws, Fitzwilliam, Gwynn, Wright. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE T0 CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs. L. 
Murray. At aqvarter io 8, THE DEAD HEART: Messrs, Benjamin Webster, 
A. Stirling, G. Belmore, BR, Phiilips, Ashley, Stuart; Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Misa 
Lennox Grey, &c. 





RINCESS’S THEATRE—At 7, THE SECRET. After 

which, at a quarter to 8, MARIE ANTOINEITE: Mr. W. Rignold, Mr, 

J. G. Shore, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs, C. D. Leeson, H. Westland, Holston ; 

cate Lydia Howard and Mdile. Beatrice, Concluding with A CUP OF TEA: 
. Beatrice. 





| Pipe THEATRE.—LIFE FOR LIFE: Miss Neilson, 


Mr, Jordan, Mr. Cogblan, and Mr. Hermann Vezin. 





HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, PAPER WINGS: 
Messrs. H. Neville, J. G. bey ww E, Atkins, H. Cooper, C. Cowdery, H. 
Vaughan, and H. Wigan; Mesdames havey, N. Harris, St. Henry, and Furtado, 
After which, THE YELLOW PASSPORT: Messrs, Neville, H. Neville, G, Vin- 
cent, E. Atkins, and H, Wigan; Mesdames Furtado, Schavey, and Caulfield, 


( . LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, A HAPPY 

FAMILY. At 7,30, CYRIL’S SUCCESS. At 940, BROWN AND 
THE BRAHMINS: Messrs. Marsball, Warner, Vernon, David Fisher, Andrews, 
Newbound, Hurlstone, and J. Clarke; Mesdames Henrade, C, Thorne, Morgan, 
Brennan, Fountain, Bebrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—At 7, WHO SPEAKS 

FIRST? Mr. H. J. Montague and Miss Bufton. COURT FAVOUR: 

Mr. Belford ond Miss Ada Swanborough. A ROUGH DIAMOND: Mr. J. 58. 

Clarke. Mr. Brough will return thanks. And THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF 
GOLD: Messrs. 'thorne, James; Mesdames Maitland, Goodall, 











RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—At 8, SCHOOL 
Messrs. Hare, Montague, Addison, Glover, and Bancroft; Mesdames 
Carlotta Addison, Buckingbam White, and Marie Wilton. Also A WINNING 
HAZAKD. And INTRIGUE: Messrs. Montgomery, Collette, Sydney, Terriss; 
Misses A. and B, Wiltcn, 





AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 


QUINS: Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. F. Crellin. At 7.45,ON THE 
CARDS: Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M, Stuart. ROBERT 
LE DIABLE: Miss BE. Farren, Miss Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. 
meskes, Mr, J. Eldred, Mr. J. Robins, Two Ballets, Principal dancer, Mdlle., 

ossi, 


UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.— At 7, 

A RACE FOR A DINNER: Mr. Jobn Clayton. At 7.45, NOT 

GUILTY : Messrs. J. L, Toole, 8. Emery, H. Irving, W. H. Stephens, L. Brough, 

J, Clayton, H. Mellon, Seyton, and Terrot; Misses Henrietta Hodson, Everard, 
&e, To conclude with THE BIRTHPLACE OF PODGERS: Mr, Toole, 








HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—At 7, FEITERED: 

Messrs, Cowper, Neville, Parselle, Drew, and George Honey; Mesdames 

Lydia Foote, Maribro, and Mies Fanny Josephs. After which, BLOW FOR 

BLOW : Messrs, Cowper, Neville, Parseile, Drew, and George Honey ; Mesdames 

Lydia Foote, Rignold, and Weathersby. Conclude with LUCRETIA BORGIA, 
MD. : Mr. George Honey and Miss Fanny Josephs, 








OYALTY ITHEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 
Meeesrs, Dewar, Day, Danvers, Kenwar; Mesdames Rgnold and Kate 
Bishop. At 9, CLAUDE LU VAL: Mesers. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mesdames 
Saunders, Thompson, Bromley, Bishop, Rouse, and M, Oliver. To coneluds with 
FAMILY JARS, 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—THE HOME WRECK: 

Richard Tressider, Mr. Creswick; Mr. E, F. Edgar, Mr. Walter Crosbie 

Mr, Vollaire, Mr. Mat. Robson; Mies G, Pauncefort and Miss E, Lenard. And 

JACK AND JILL: Mr. W. Searle, Mat. Robson; Miss E. Webster, Miss A. 

Dodd, Mies K. Levard. Clown, Harry Croueste; Harlequin, Sylvaing; Pantaloon, 
Gellini; Watteau Harlequin and Columbine, the Sisters Duvalli. 








OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

At balf-past 7, Oscar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSFS. The world- 

renowned Onra, on the Flying Trapeze. The Matchless Scenes in the Arena; 

including Messrs, Carré, Salamonska, A, Carré, Bradbury, Clifton; and Mdlles. 
Montero, Salamonska, Amalia, Schwartz, and Krembser. 





S'. GEORGE'S THFATRE.—At 8, Royal and Original 
Christy's Minstrels’ Ethiopian Entertainment, And the burlesque extrava- 
ganze, THE VERY GRAND DUTCH—8, 


NRECIAN THEATRE.—To commence with THE TOILERS 

OF THR THAMES, T> corelude with THE FLYING DUTCHMAN; 

or, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx. Flying Dutchman, Mr. George Conquest; 

and supported by Misses M, A. Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford; Messrs. D. 

Rowella, W. Ozmond, H. Power, Grant, Jackson, Manning, and Howard; 
Misses Dorling, Gerish, Howes, 








I aw NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE. — At 7, 
. he celebrated Vokes Family in the Burlesque THK 

BELLES OF THE KITCHEN, T laude wi mim 

TALE TIT, The scenery by Mr. Richard pote ag ae Seen 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Orv Broap Sreezt, and 16 and 17, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 
EstaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, Losses paid £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


The Oxpzsr Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, A.D, 1696. 
Extended to Life, 1836, 


The W013 of the Prorits divided yearly amonget the Members, 


Returns for 1869. 
Fire Department,—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First-Class Risks, 
Life Department.—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the first serics- 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868), £1,252,174. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position ard 
character, 


fH, VBOFSAR ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
CuarrMan—General Sic Fruprric Smirn, K.H., F.R.S. 





Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 


The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The Evrorgan Society is specia'ly authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Ollicials. 


New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 
. et 1862, 1863, 1864 
i a 1865, 1866, 1867 


Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 


THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orricks, or of any of the AGuN7s, 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 


HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 


17, WaTERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonpvon. 





NITED PORTS AND GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 17 and 18, Cornhill—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The 

Company is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for INSURANCE of Goods, 
Freight», and other insurable interests, 


CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 





HE 35th ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, and 
Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY are now 
ready, and may be had on written or personal application. 
A complete list of the claims by death in 1868, showing the bonus addition; ma7e 
to each, can al-o be had. 
No. 59, King-street, Cheapside, London, 





[>= TURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £760,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 
one year at 5 per cent., jor 3 years at 53 per cent., and for 56 years and upwards et 
6 percent. peranpnum, Interes payable half yearly by cheque, or by coupons 
attached to the Bond as may be desired. 

Application for particulars to be made at the Office ofthe Company, Palmerston 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 


PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on Mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be desizel. 


For further particulars, application to be made at the Office of the Comprry 
Palmerston-bwilding-, Old Erosd-street, London, By order, 


K. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 


A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SicCURED bY A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An annual payment of £3 to £6. 5s. insures £1,000 at death, 
and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE FROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Raiiway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED! 


MARAVILLA COCO 


The Globe says, “‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


A IS PERFECTION. 


success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
the Maravilla cocoa above all others, For homcopaths and invalids we could not 


Sold, in packets only, by all Grocers. 





ISS EMILY FAITHFULL will repeat her LECTURE on 

the CONDITION AND CLAIMS OF WOMEN, with special reference to 

their higher education, on Thursday, March 18th, at the HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS at half past 8 o’clock precisely. Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
Admission One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained at the Rooms, and at the Victoria 
Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, Wanstead 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
It shelters the orphans of those once in prosperity. 
It receives them in infancy, and retains them until 14 or 15 years of age. 
It maiptains nearly 600 fatherless children now. 
It has received 2,351 fatherless children since 1827. 
It depends upon voluntary contributions for nine-tenths of its income. 
It pleads for those who are too young to plead for themselves. 
Forms for nominating candidates for the May Election, when 30 children will be 
admitted, can be obtained at the office. 

Life subscription for two votes, £10s. 10s.; for one vote, £5. 5s. 
Avnual subscription for two votes, £1. 1s.; for one vote, 10s. 6d. 


Offices: 100, Fleet-street, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton ; founded 1851. 
—This Hospital was established for the exclusive treatment of the poor 
suffering from cancer, and has now been in operation nearly 18 years, during 
which time it has received under its care upwards of 8,000 cases. At Brompton 
there is accommodation for 80 in-door patients. The out-door cases average 
between 400 and 500 patients constantly under treatment. Poor persons ruffering 
from cancer are admitted as out-door patients on their own application ; those 
wishing for «dmission to the Hospital must attend at the London establishment, 
No. 167, Pecadilly, on Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday, at 2 o'clock; and at 

Brompton, on Monday or Wednesday, at the seme hour. 
Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq, Lord Chamberlain’s office, St. 

James’s Palacc. 
Bankers—Mezasrs, Coutts & Co., Strand. 
Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street). 


N.B.—A donation of 10 guineas constitutes a Life Governor; an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea, a Governor. 


ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Victoria-park.—The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
Institution will be held at the London Tavern on Wednesday, 17th March. 
The Right Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., in the chair, supported 
by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
The names of gentlemen willing to act as stewards will be thankfully received. 


HENRY SEWELL, Hon. Sec. 
RICHARD P. SLATER, Sec. 


HE NATIONAL COTTAGE HOSPITAL for CONSUMP- 
TION, Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of Wight, for t‘e Reception of Patients 

from all parts of the kingdom. 
The General Committee having the satisfaction to announce that the first pair of 
BUILDINGS is nearly completed, now earnestly APPEAL for fands for the 
erection of the SECOND PAIR, 
Donations and subscriptions thankfully received at the London and Westminster 

B nk, St. James’s-square, 8.W.; and at the London Office, 11, Charles-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Any benevolent person being at the cost of the erection of 
one of the cottages may have the same named after him, and will be always enti- 


tld to have tbree patients in the Hospital. 
LAWRENCE PEEL, Chairman. 
NEALE F. HORNE, Secretary. 


+ OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Brompton: Founded 1841. Number of persons treated during 
last year :—In-patients, 1,270; Out-patients, new cases, 7,512 ; Attendances, 68,975. 
The ordinary yearly expenses largely exceed the income derivable from all reliable 
sources, and in order to meet the deficiency and maintain the hospital in its 
efficiency the Committee require and confidently APPEAL to the public for the 
requisite additional aid, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
an., 1869, HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


RR OFAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at Margate, solely for 


relief and cure of scrofulous disease, established in 1796. 250 beds, about 
to be increased to 300. About 1,000 patients are annually under treatment for 
scrofulous disease, Open sea-bathing, hot and cold baths, nourishing food, and 
medical advice are provided by this long-established Charity, which is dependent 
for its oagoeet upon DONATIONS, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, receivable 
by Mr. Thompson, Secretary, at the office, No. 1, Queen-street, Cheapside; the 
Rev. John Hodgson, M.A., 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster; Messrs. Willis & 
Coe 76, Lombard-street ; and Messrs, Coutts and Co.; and at the Hospital, 

argate. 


rp.ae SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. Offices, 
16, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

‘This Society supplies spinal appliances, crutches, elastic stockings, end ever 
other description of mechanical support gratuitously to the deserving poor in all 
perts of the kingdom, who, by reason of disease or accident, are partially or 
entirely prevented from  aeoftemens | their daily labour, but who, by the help of 
s)m>* surgical appliance, may be enabled to work in comfort for their own support. 

Subscribers of 10s. 6d. and donors of five guineas will be entitled to two recom- 
mendations during the year. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard-street ; or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Society. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


RITISH HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALE, M.P, 
APPEAL. 
This Institution was established to make provision for persons afflicted with in- 
curable disease, either by providing them with a home for life, with good nursing 
and skilled niedical attendance, or by the grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 


such as, with some h+lp from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own cherished homes, 


The Home was opened in the autumn of 1863; and 77 patients have already been 
admitted, and 118 annuitants have been elected. 


The Board of Management earnestly appeal on behalf of this Institution for a 
share of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public, 


, +) mmm, is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 
nvi ° 


All information given, and forms of application issued, by the Secretary. 
Offices: 73, Cheapside, E.C. EDWD. WEAVER. Secretary. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and Mesars. 











Offices, 24, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

















ORTH LONDON CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, Hamp- 


stead, or Tottenham-court-road, W.—The Committee very earnestly urge 
the claims of this Hospital upon the charity of the benevolent. Urgent cases are 
waiting anxiously for admission, and the Committee are compelled to refuse them 
not from want of room to receive them, but from want of FUNDS to suppor 
them, WM, HORNIBROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 216, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


(\REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian-road, N.— 
Severa! beds in the New Hospital a cannot be occupied for WANT 
of FUNDS. 590,093 patients have been relieved, 


F. SMITH, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
GEORGE REID, Secretary, 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST 
City-road.—ASSISTANCE is greatly NEEDED, to meet the heavy curren 
expenses of the Hospital, Bankers—Glyn, Mills, and Co. 


CHARLES L, KEMP, Secretary. 
Ro FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road.—Sickness is 


very prevalent ; applications for admission are numerous; the funds are 
almost exhausted; and ASSISTANCE is a needed. 


AMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary. 
wet ste I MPOS SI BL E! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Sold in Bottles 3s, each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 




















J GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
e 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
pg tn protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Extra Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
Powder. 
Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Paris and 
Havre Exhibition Gold Medals.—CAUTION.--None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's, signature being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions, About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 1ls., the present 
reduced retail price per pound, Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheaper meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces, Sold 
ae Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
ealers. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE ““WORCESTERSHIRE,”’ 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 

















Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. — Extraordinary 


Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Lo:s 
of Sleep, Indigestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two stamps 
to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, Kensington, London, for his 
Pamphlet on Galvanism, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had been tried in vain, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the 


utmost importance to the sick that they should receive a genuine and un- 
aculterated M-dicine, As there is no authorized CHLORODYNE but that having 
the name of Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only discoverer), the 
Pablic are cautioned ve accepting anything besides. All other compounds 
called CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “Original,” or ‘‘ Balsam,”’ or 
* Emulsion,” or “* Liquor Chlorodyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and 
piracies of the only genuine, viz., Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’s CHLORODYN&, 
as proved in Chancery. See the Lord Chancellor’s Decision, Times, July 16, 164, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STRERT. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 29, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
= LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of many 


complaints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged or irritated, 
producing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sickness, Depression of Spirits, Irri- 
tability of Temper, &e. if neglected, a series of what ere cailed Liver Complaints 
is produced, that render life insupportable. Kayx’s Woxspxeir’s Pitis have 
been found of the greatest value in ali disorders of the liver, restoring the organ 
to complete health, and renovating the system, 

_— _- Chemists and ot:er Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d., 2s, 0d., 
and 4s, 6d, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Never 


Nzouixctr a Cotp.—From gross contravention of this very simple advice, 
thousands of persons contract chests complaints which might be altogether pre- 
vented by the use of these harmless, yet effectual and reliable remedies. it is 
painful to hear of the many faal cases which commenced with the ordinary 

ptoms of s common cold, Holioway’s Ointment rubbed upon the back and 
chest prevents all disastrous consequences. It soothes the inflamed lining ot both 
throat and chest, After rubbing in the Ointment for a tew days the pectoral 
irritation and the tightness of breathing diminish, the cough becomes loos*r and 
less frequent, and the phlegm is expectorated with less Ity, till the lungs 

















Drummond, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


become free and respiration natural, 
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Seco et? ADIS’sS 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS 
Always in great choice. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APPpolINTMENT) TO 


HR... THE PRINCH OF WALES, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains 
STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 


NICKEL SILVER and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATHR DISHES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED-HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS. 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TVENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS, 
SINGLE BARREL BREEOCH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 

Repairs of every description, = = articles necessary for Sportsmen and 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
HOBBS, HART, & CO,, 


NO, 76, OHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s, ; for Mansion 
and Banks, 8s, to 50s.—sdapted for all purposes. 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFRS, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4. to £10,; for 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £120. 

H. H., & Co. solieit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three 
entirely nzw erainotroEs of construction for security of Safes and Doors, See 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 











Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market, Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s, 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


These Machines are on the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above, Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 1438, Holborn Bars, London. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s8., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths..........ccccsseseeresseee 42s,, 488,, 60s,, 728., 84s., 96s, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


At 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 
Buperior Goldem GREexy ceccecvrecccccveesssccvrcccseveccsssoneecovescoovecseceeseesees 36s. and 42s, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown,......00..:00:sesserseeseesesees 48s8., 64s., and 60s, 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first-class Shippers ...,.......:cccsesseeerseeeeeeeseesverceeecenereeeses 30s., 368., 42s, 
Very Choice Old Port wessessssssssssssssccescerssssessseereeescrseeseseoeees 48s., 60s., 728., 849 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 848,; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, 66s,, 788.; fine old Sack, Malmeey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s, per dozen, 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description, 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD, 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 

Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 

delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, Sd., at the retail houses in 

santos by pe Aguate ie the rincipal towns “s England ; or wholesale at ) 
ndmill-street, Londo ° beerve t i 

cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” a ae ee 








F. DIXON TAYLOR 


Solicits attention to his 


Greek Wines......... from 16s, per, doZ, ; ShEerry,..e....sereees «. from 18s, per, doz, 
Hungarian Wines.. ,, 163. _ ,, Sparkling Hock .., ,, 368. ” 
CURES soscccoccccesseces Ss: * 9 (very superior.) 
Burgundy .........00 ee = o. wo 5 ~~ * 99 
Champegne ......... ° very superior. 

(recommended.) = - Hock (still). eoocnsece »» 248. ” 
eee 9» 188, 99 Moselle (still) ...... »» 248. 99 

P, O, O. payable at General Post-Office. Cross Cheques, London and County, 

Terms Cash. 


F, DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


FILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, AND SOFAS. 
THE BEST MADE, 
300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street, 
An Dlustrated Catalogue post free. 


O CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING STEEL DIES, with 

ARMS, CREST, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given for a 
ream of the very best nope and 600 envelopes, at £1. 1s.; all stamped free, and 
sent to = part of the kingdom for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 26, Cranbourn- 
street, W.C. 


EW SHEETS of COMIC MONOGRAMS.—80 Regimental 

Crests, 78.; 144 Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Monograms, 

7s.; 2 Sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every 

Marquis, Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each sheet, in Colours.— 

T. CULLETON, Her Majesty’s Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


7 CARDS by CULLETON.—Fifty, best quality, 
ft —T. 














post-free, 2s, 3d., including the engraving of cpp Wedding C 
* each, fifty embossed envelo with maiden name, 13s. 6d,, post-free 
CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN.—By 

means of this invention every kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked 

with crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them, Tnitial plate, 1s. ; 

Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 2s, 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, 

sent post-free on receipt of stamps.—T, CULL TON, Seal Engraver and Die- 

sinker to the Admiralty and Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane). 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINS OPINIONS OF THE 
English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Colonial, 
and Oriental Press, upon all Important Events. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
Choice Miscellaneous Extracts from Magazines, Books, &c. 


Religious, Legal, Medical, sepa, ~ aval, Military, Scientific, and Commercial 
otes. 
Literary, Fine Arts, Musical, and Dramatic Intelligence for the Week, 
Original Correspondence, &c, &¢, 
82 Pages, well printed, invaluable for Home and Abroad. 
Subscription, 13s. per Annum, post-free. 





OFFICE; 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS.” 
Ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


Robin Gray. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, , 
For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Opricz: 4, Kina Strezt, CuEAPSIDE. 





This day at all the Libraries, 2 vo!s., 8vo., cloth, price 25s,, 


PHINEAS FINN, 
THE IRISH MEMBER, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 





London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN NEWTON of OLNEY and ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 
An Autobiography and Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary and other 
—— Documents. By the Rev. JOSIAH BULL, M.A. 8vo, 65s., 

ards, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF LORD 
HADDO, late Earl of Aberdeen. Reprinted, with numerous Additions, from 
“The Sunday at Home.” By ALEX. DUFF, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Evangelistic Theology, Aberdeen, Royal 16mo., 1s, 6d., boards, 


THE WHITE FOREIGNERS FROM OVER THE WATER: 


The Story of the American Mission to the Burmese and Karens, Engravings, 
Foolscap 8vo., 3s., cloth boards; 3s. 6d., extra boards, gilt edges, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, and their 
Religious Teachings. By Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., Joint Author of ‘‘The 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’’ With Jllustrations by Paolo Priolo, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo., 6s., handsomely bound, in cloth, 


OBSERVATIONS on the CONVERSION and APOSTLESHIP 
of St. PAUL. By LORD GEORGE LYTTELTON, With an Introductory 
Essay by Professor Henry Rogers, Crown 8vo., 3s., cloth, 


TABLE-TALK, and other Poems. By Witiiam Cowrsr. With 
Original Notes b the late Rengert SoutuEy, Poet-Laureate, With numerous 
Illustrations by ianamon Were, Wimreznis, Barnes, Gripgert, Nozt Hum- 
PHREYS, and other Eminent Artists, 6s., extra boards, Imperial Sve, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row; 164, Piccadilly ; and 
B, SEELEY, Islington Green, Brighton: 31, Western-road, 











MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 





Third Thousand, with Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo., 28s, 


te VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 





WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
II, 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION ; or, The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 


Life, 8th Thousand, With Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 15s, 
III, 
A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; 


being a Journsl of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of 
Countries visited. 10th Thousand, Post 8vo. 9s. 
IV. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS, and on 
the good effects of Intercrossing. With Woodcuts. Post 8vyo, 9s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 








4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with Coloured Msps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 


8v0., 30s, 


ILURIA : A History or tHe Oxtpest Rocks IN tHE Britisu 

Isuzs anp OTHER CountRigs; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distribution 

of Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and Changes of 

the Earth’s Surface. By SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles, 

** Siluria has taken its place among standard geological works as the great autho- 
ritative text-book for the older formations, The present edition is not merely a 
reprint of the last one with a few emendations and additions. The changes it has 
undergone are so numerous that, in some respects, it may be called a new work, 
It has been subjected to a complete revision, and much new matter has been 


added,’’—Zimes. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE'S NEW WORK. 








Now ready, with 180 Illustrations, 2 yols., post 8vo,, 21s., 


N MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 
MARY SOMERVILLE, Author of ‘‘The Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
** Connection of the Physical Sciences,’ ‘‘ Physical Geography,’ &c. 

“We strongly recommend these volumes to the thoughtful reader*who desires 
to make himself acquainted with all that the microscope has discovered amidst the 
infinitely small organizations which play so important a part in creation; 
every one will rise wiser and better from the attentive study of these yolumes,”’— 





_ _ ~ aoe | 


| Choice Editions of 
POPULAR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 
Already Published :— 
VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By 
the Hon, ROBERT CURZON, With 18 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7, 6d. 
Il, 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, M.D, With Map and 30 Illus. 
trations,; Post 8vo. 6s, _ 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN of NASSAU. By the 
~— Hon, SIR FRANCIS HEAD, Bart, With 13 [llustrations, Post 8vo, 
8. ° 
ay. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES ; an Account of a Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitabergen, &c, By LORD DUFFERIN, 
With 24 Illustrations, Post8vo. 7s. 6d, 


V. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to Assyria in 1845, 1846, and 1947. By the Right Hon. AUSTHN H, 
LAYARD, M.P, With 100 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


VIL 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON. A Narrative of a Second Ex- 
edition to Assyria.in 1849, 1850, and 1851. By the Right Hon. AUSTEN 
. LAYARD, M.P., D.C.L. With 150 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


VIL, 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA, with Travels 
and Adventures in that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. With Map 
and 30 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


VILLI, 


THE RIVER AMAZONS; a Record of Adventures and 
Travels, with Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life. By H. W. BATES, 
¥F.R.G.S. With Map and 40 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


To be followed by other Popular Voyages and Travels. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


REED ON IRON SHIPBUILDING. 











Now Ready, with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 8vo., 30s, 
HIPBUILDING IN IRON AND STEEL; a Practica, 


TREATISE, giving full details of Construction, Processes or MANUFACTURB 
and BuritpinG ARRANGEMENTS; with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, 
and on the Strength and Watertightness of riveted work, By E. J. REED, C.B., 
Chief Constructor of the Royal Navy, and Vice-President of the Institution of 
Naval Architects. 


*," By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examinations in 
Iron Shipbuilding im H. M.’s Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 

“This volume will command an extensive circulation among shipbuilders in 
eneral, and will be especially useful to the officers and workmen employed in the 
oyal dockyards,.”—Engineering, 

«* Mr. Reed has produced a work on iron shipbuilding which is far more exhaus- 
tive as respects the amount of practical information it contains than any preceding 
book on the subject.""—Army and Navy Gazette, 

-“ This volume will remain a standard reference to an so long as true 
engineering principles and practice continue to be applied to naval construction,”” 
—Mechanic’s Magazine. 

** No one who reads Mr, Reed's work will rise from it without entertaining the 
conviction that he is a thoroughly scientific, a very able, and most conscientious 
workman,”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

‘** Mr, Reed’s book is to a great extent an historical account of iron shipbuilding 
from its first introduction. In it is concentrated everything of value which has 
been written on the subject, and which was heretofore only to be found scattered 
in separate volumes, and it also contains the deliberate views of a man of large 
technical experience,” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Mr. Reed’s book is a monument of his talent and industry, It is satisfactory 
evidence to the public that, in the selection of this officer for the post of Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, the Government of the day exercised a sound judgment 
for the good of the country.”—Broad Arrow, 

** Mr. Reed has published a book on iron shipbuilding, which proves his abilities 
asa scientific man, and his claims to the confidence of the country as the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy.’’— United Service Magazine, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, Publisher to the Admiralty, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVELS, 1865-6, 








Now Ready, with Maps and Illustrations (660 pp.), 8vo., 21s, 


RAVELS IN THE ISLANDS OF THE EAST INDIAN 

ARCHIPELAGO, during the years 1866-6; a Porutar Dxscnurerion of 

their Naturat History and GroGrapuy, with Somes Account of the Mannzgrs 

and Customs of the Pxor.s, and of Daneres and ADVExXTURES amongst many 

Trinzs, By ALBERT 8, BICKMORE, F,R.G,S., Professor of Natural History in 
Madison University, U.S. 


“The Matay ARrcurR.aGo is a region of wonders, A line of the greatest 
voleanoes in the world, extinct or active, runs along it : earthquakes of tremendous 
force Sout shatter ite surface. Yet nowhere does nature wear a more lovely 
aspect, Vast forests feather down to the coral-fringed waves: bright blossoms and 
fantastic orchids creep over the stems, gorgeous birds flit among the foliage, tribes 
of monkeys, including the huge oran-outan, leap from branch to branch, ferocious 
tigers prowl in the jungle, with human savages, scarcely less ferocious, for their 
neighbours. All these things Mr. Bickmore saw and describes,”’— Guardian, 

** The Eastern Archipelago and its Islands are not yet a hackneyed subject ; and 
a book like Mr, Bickmore’s, pleasantly written and containing much valuable 
information, cannot but be acceptable to the public.”—Atheneum, 

** We certainly know no other book which gives us so complete a survey, 
historical and scientific, of the islands which together form what is now ca 
Mataysrta, Sumatra and Java, Celebes and Timur, Ceram and Buru, Gilolo, and 
other smaller islands were all visited.’’—Hwvaminer, 

‘Mr, Bickmore’s volume is the most charming and scientifically valuable 
book of travels published since Humboldt wrote that wonderful account of his 
travellings in South America and Mexico, To naturalists, philologists, and 
ethnologists these pages are of the highest va'ue, The trader will find most valuable 
and reliable information, while the s,ortsman will revel in the accounts of tigers, 
rhinoceroses, orang-utans, buffaloes, deer, &c,""—John Bull, 

** We have seldom read a book of travel with greater pleasure, It isthe narra- 
tive of a naturalist-traveller, free from mere scientific cataloguing, and full of in- 
cident and adventure.”—Land and Water, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


e Now ready, Third Edition, with additions, post 8ro., 6s., 


HE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by the 
Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Aposties, By WM, 
PAGE, LORD HATHERLEY, 











Athenaeum, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. f 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 





Now ready, 10th Edition, revised and enlarged, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 2vols. 8vo., 32s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, The Mopern CuancEs 
of the Kartu and its Inmaprrants, considered as illustrative of GroLoay. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., M.A., F.R.8. 
In this new edition the Author has recast many parts of his work, in confor- 
mity with the progress made by geology during the interval of fifteen years which 
hes elapsed since the ninth edition was issued. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY : or, The Anctent CHANGES 


of the Kartu and its InnasrTanTs, as illustrated by GzoLoaicaL MonumENTS, 
Sixth Edition, With 770 Woodcuts, 8vo., 18s. 


III, 
THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 
MAN, with Remarks on Theories of the OntGrm or Srecrzs py VARIATION, 
8rd Edition, With Ilastrations. 8vo., 14s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 





Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo., 15s. 
WArotaon AT FONTAINBLEAU AND ELBA. Being 


a JovgNat or Occurrences in 1814-15, with Norzs or Conversations, 
By Major-General 8IR NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. With 
iy Meascorn of the Orriczs. By his Nephew, REV, A. N. C. MACLACHLAN, 
" Like everything that throws a qeonine light -n the acts and character of the 
[pes Emperor, this record of Sir Neil Campbell's experiences and observations 
extremely interesting, and his volume will well repay a perusal. It contains a 
graphic and exact account of Napoleon’s journey from France to Elba, and of his 
8 upon that island, It abounds in anecdotes and reflections by him, some 
not without significance and value, and it brings out clearly one side of his nature 
often hidden from the mind in the glare of his fame—his attitude in the hour of 
adversity. A brief memoir of Sir Nei] Campbell's life, compiled for the most part 
from his private papers, and giving a modest account of his services, is prefixed by 
the editor to the wee, and in this, too, there are some sketches of sceves and 
events that deserve attention, On the whole, this volame will attract alike the 
cursory reader and the historical student.” —The Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 





Now ready, 10th Edition, one vol., 8vo., 16s, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of Reference for 
C.ERGYMEN and STUDENTS. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester, and Author of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” &c. &. 
This Work is intended to explain in a popular style the more important 
Doctrines of the Church and the fandamental verities of our Religion. 


**A book which ought to be found on the shelves of every clergymen, being 
an invaluable manual of information on every subject pertaining to Ecclesiology, 
whether in its historical, theological, or practical and legal departments,’’— 


Morning Chronicle. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle.-street. 





RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


—_——_—_—_— 


Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 


RAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY 

OF ALASKA, formerly Russtaw Amupnica, now ceded to the United 

States, and in various other parts of the Noxtn Paciric. By FREDERICK 
WHYMPER, 

‘** Mr. Whymper obtained a large amount of valuable information, geographical 
ethnological, and otherwise instructive. His personal narrative of the toils and 
hardships, the ingenious shifts, the anxieties, disappointments, and often the 
amusing incidents of a Me pane poe life in that rude country, and in the climate of 
the Arctic Circle, will be read with a great deal of pleasure. No book of travels 
is better worthy of perusal or has more of novelty and originality.””-—Zlustrated 


London News, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





THE CHINA SBA. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo., 16s, 


AMBLE3S OF A NATURALIST ON THE SHORES 

AND WATERS OF THE CHINA SEA, Being Observations in Natural 

History during a V« to China, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, &c., during 
1866-67, By THBE T COLLINGWOOD, M.A., and BM. Oxon., F.L.8 


** After a voyags of several months, performed in the far east, passing along the 
consts of China, and visiting such out-of-the-way places as Formosa, Borneo, and 
Manilla, Dr, Collingwood has published the results of his observations. The 
greater part of his work is in the form of a narrative of his voyage, which contains 
much interesting information as to the places which he visited, and the strange 

ople among whom he was thrown, told in a pleasant way.”’-— Westminster 

eview, January, 1869. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MOTLEY'S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now Ready, with Portraits, 4 vols., Post Svo., 6s. each. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
fe SOLE TANS Enon Sathya WISIN, SNE 
D.O,L., Author of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” si eres 


Also, with Portraits, 4 vols., 8vo., 60s. 
A LIBRARY EDITION of the ABOVE WORK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Stree‘. 





UNIFORM WITH DARWIN ON SPECIES. 


Jast Ready, with Illustrations, Post 8v¥o. 


ACT3 AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN. By FRITZ 


MULLER. From the German, with additions by the Author. Translated 
W. 8 DALIAS, F.L.8., Assistant Secretary of the Geological Sgciety of 








13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON. Dedicated, by EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN, 





FOURTH EDIT.ON,. 1 vol., 8vo., lis. 
** This charming volum? will be ths most popular of all Mr. Dixon’s works,”— 
Examiner. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 


2 vols., with Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 24s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: a Bio- 

graphy. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols., Portrait, 21s. 

**An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be delighted 

with it,”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being Cabinet 
Pictures. By A Temptar. 1 vol. 8vo. 


** This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies just such informa- 
tion as general readers like to have about men of mark.’”’—Atheneum. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 
1869. ONDER the SPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY. COR- 
RECTED by the NOBILITY, and CONTAINING ALL the NEW 
CREATIONS. 38th Edition. 1 vol., with the arms beautifully engraved, 
81s. 6d., bound, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KITTY. By M. Betham Edwards, Author of “Dr. 


Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 
**A thoroughly good story.”—Ezaminer. ‘‘ Lively, fresh, and clever.”—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘A very clever story, exquisitely told.”—Messenger. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
** This tale creates strong interest by the naturalness and force of its delineations 
of character.”’—Atheneum, 


TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. Gifford. 
ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 


** There is in this story much that is original.””—Odserver. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mr. Duffus 
HARDY. 83 vols. [Next week. 








On the 10th inst. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portrats on Steel by Witriam Hox, 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES. 








I, 
BREEZIE LANGTON: 
A STORY OF ’52 TO ’55. 
Bry HAWLEY SMART. 


** We predict for this book a decided success.” —Safurday Review, Feb. 20, 1869. 
**One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a 
long time.”’—Atheneum, Feb. 20, 1869. 


I 


I, 
ONE FOOT ON SHORE. 


By the Author of “‘ FLIRTS AND FLIRTS.” 3 vols, 
Ill 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. 


By the Author of ‘‘NODDEBO PARSONAGE,” 3 vols. 


IV. 
MISS MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols., Post 8vo., entitled 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Barlington-street. 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 














THE HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS; or, Personal 


Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution. 3 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 


** The greatest effect which Lamartiue prodaced was by the publication, in 1847, 
4 his ‘Histoire des Girondins,’ ...... The work was immensely popular,’’— 
mes, 


THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 


FRANCE, 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 


1843. 3s. 64, 


THREE MONTHS IN POWER: a History and Vindication 


of bis own Political Career. 2s, 
GENEVIEVE; or, The History of a Servant Girl. 1s. 6d. 
THE STON EMASON OF SAINT POINT: a Village Tale. 





London: BELL & DALDY. 





‘ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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